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HERE is no Way of writing fo 
proper, for the refining and po- 
liſhing a Language, as the tran- 
flating of Books into it, if he that undertakes 
it has a competent Skill of the one Tongue, 
and is a Maſter of the other. When a Man 
writes his own Thoughts, the Heat of his 
Fancy, and the Quickneſs of his Mind, carry 
him ſo much after the Notions themſelves, 
that for the moſt Part he is too warm to 


2 | judge 


6 > wo eo 
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r 
judge of the Aptneſs of Words, and the 
Juſtneſs of Figures; ſo that he either ne- 
glects theſe too much, or over- does them: 
But when a Man tranſlates, he has none 
of theſe Heats about him: And therefore 
the French took no ill Method, when they 
intended to reform and beautify their Lan- 
guage, in ſetting their beſt Writers on Work 
to tranſlate the Greek and Latin Authors into 
it. There is ſo little Praiſe got by Tranſla- 
tions, that a Man cannot be engaged to it 


out of Vanity, for it has paſt for a Sign of 


a flow Mind, that can amuſe it ſelf with fo 
mean an Entertainment; but we begin to 
grow wiſer, and though ordinary Tranſla- 
| ors muſt ſucceed ill in the Eſteem of the 
World, yet ſome have appeared of late 
that will, I hope, bring that Way of Writ- 
ing in Credit. The Exgliſb ] : has 
wrought it ſelf out, both 2 the fulſome Pe- 
dantry under which it laboured long ago, 


and the trifing Way of dark and unin- 


telligible Wit that came after that, and out 
of the coarſe Extravagance of Canting that 
ſucceeded this: But as one Extream com- 
monly produces another, ſo we were be- 
ginning to fly into a ſublime Pitch of a 
Aong g but falſe = can which had much 


_ corrupted, 
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The PRE FAC E. 
corrupted, not only the Stage, but even the 
Pulpit; two Places, that though they ought 
not to be named together, much leſs to re- 
ſemble one another; yet it cannot be denied, 
but the Rule and Meaſure of Speech is ge- 
nerally taken from them: But that florid 
Strain is almoſt quite worn out, and is be- 
come now as ridiculous as it was once admir- 
ed. So that without either the Expence or 
Labour that the French have undergone, our 

Language has, like a rich Wine, wrought 
ont its Tartar, and is inſenſibly brought to a 
Purity that could not have been compaſſed 
without much Labour, had it not been for 
the great Advantage that we have of a 
Prince, who is ſo great à Judge, that his 
ſingle Approbation or Diſlike has almoſt ag 
great an Authority over our Language, as 
his Prerogative gives him over our Coin, 
We are now ſo much refined, that how de- 


ſfective ſoever our Imaginations or Reaſon- 


ings may be, yet our Language has fewer 
Faults, and is more natural and proper, than 
it was ever at any Time before. When one 
compares the beſt Writers of the laft Age, 
with thofe that excet i in this, the Difference is 


; very diſcernable : Even the great Sir Francis 


ur Lan- 
guage 


Bacon, that was the firſt that writ o 
A 3 
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guage correctly; as he is ſtill our beſt Au- 
thor, yet in ſome Places has Figures ſo 
ſtrong, that they could not paſs now be- 
fore a ſevere Judge. I will not provoke 
the preſent Maſters of the Stage, by pre- 
ferring the Authors of the laſt Age to them: 
For though they all acknowledge that they 
come far ſhort of B. Johnſon, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, yet I believe they are better Pleaſ- 
ed to ſay this themſelves, than to have it ob- 
ſerved by others. Their Language is now 
certainly properer, and more natural than 


it was formerly, chiefly ſince the Correction 


that was given by the Rehearſal; and it is 
to be hoped, that the Eſay on Poetry, which 


may be well matched with the beſt Pieces 


of its Kind that even Auguſtus's Age pro- 


duced, will have a more powerful Ope- 


ration, if clear Senſe, joined with home but 
gentle Reproofs, can work more on our 
Writers, than that unmerciful ene of 
0 has done. ; 

have now 8 Likes.” * want Di- 
verſion, fo I have beſtowed ſome of my 
Hours upon Tranſlations, in which I have 
propoſed no ill Patterns to my ſelf: But the 
de mall be belt able to judge whether I 
have 
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The PREFACE: vii 


have copied skilfully after ſuch Originals. 
This ſmall Volume which I now publiſh, 

being writ by one of the greateſt Men that 
this Iſland has produced, ſeemed to me to 
contain ſo many fine and well digeſted No- 
tions, that I thought it might be no unkind 
nor 11] Entertainment to the Nation, to put a 
Beok in their Hands, to which they have 10 
good a Title, and which has a very com- 
mon Fate upon it, to be more known and 
admired all the World over, than here at 
Home, It was once tranſlated into Eugliſb 
not long after it was written; and I-was 
once apt to think it might have been done 
by Sir Thomas More himſelf: For as it is in 
the Engliſh of his Age, and not unlike his 
Style; fo the Tranſlator has taken a Liberty 
that ſeems too great for any but the Author 


himſelf, who is Maſter of his own Book; 


and ſo may leave out or alter his Original 
as he pleaſes: Which is more than a Tran- 
ator ought to do, I am ſure it is more than 
1 have * to do. 


is was writ in the Year 1516, as ap- 
pears. by the Date of the Letter of Peter 
Giless, in which he ſays, That it was ſent - 
_ but a few Days before from the Author, 
a A 4 1 
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and that bears date the firſt of November that 


Year ; but I cannot i how he comes 


to be called Sheriff of London in the Title of 


the Book, for in all our printed Catalogues 
of Sheriffs, his Name is not to be found. I 
do not think my ſelf concerned in the Mat- 
ter of h's Book, no more than any other 
Franſlator is in his Author: Nor do I think 
More himſelf went in heartily to that which 
is the chief Baſis of his Utopia, the taking 
away of all Property, and the levelling the 


World; but that he only intended to ſet 
many Notions in his Reader's Way; and 


that he might not ſeem too much in earneſt, 
he went ſo far out of all Roads to do it the 
leſs ſuſpected: The Earneſtneſs with which 
he recommends the Precaution uſed in Mar- 
riages among the Utopians, makes one think 
that he had a Misfortune in his own Choice, 
and that therefore he was ſo cautious on that 
Head; for the Strictneſs of his Life covers 
him from ſevere Cenſures: His ſetting out 
ſo barbarous a Practice, as the hiring of 
Aſſaſſinates to take off Enemies, is ſo wild 
and ſo immoral both, that it does not ad- 
mit of any Thing to foften or excuſe it, 


much leſs to juſtify it; and the adviſing Men 
in ſome Caſes to put an end to their Lives, 
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The PREFACE. ix 
notwithſtanding all the Caution with which 
he guards it, is a Piece of rough and fierce 
Philoſophy. The tendereſt Part of the whole 
Work, was the Repreſentation he gives of 
Henry the ſeventh's Court; and his Diſ- 
courſes upon it, towards the end of the firſt 
Book, in which his Diſguiſe is ſo thin, that 
the Matter would not have been much plain- 
er if he had named him: But when he ven- 


* tured to write ſo freely of the Father in the 


Son's Reign, and to give ſuch an Idea of 
Government under the haughtieſt Prince, 
and the moſt impatient of uneaſy Reſtraints 
that ever reigned in England, who yet was 
ſo far from being diſpleaſed with him for it, 
chat as he made him long his particular 
Friend, ſo he employed him in all his Af- 
fairs afterwards, and raiſed him to be Lord 
Chancellor, I thought I might venture to put 
it in more Modern Engliſh: For as the 
Tranſlators of Plutarch's Hero's, or of Tully's 
Offices, are not concerned, either in the 


Maxims, or in the Actions that they relate; 


fo I, who only tell, in the beſt Englfo I can, 
what Sir Thomas More writ in very Elegant 
leave his Thoughts and Notions 
10 the Reader's Cenſure, and do think my 
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Am almoſt aſhamed,. my deareſt Peter 
Giles, to ſend you this Book of the 
1 Utopian Common-wealth, after almoſt a 
Year's delay; whereas no doubt you: look*d 
for it within ſix Weeks: For as you know 
I had no Occaſion for uſing my Invention, 
or for taking Pains to put Things into any 
Method, becauſe I had nothing to do, but 
to repeat exactly thoſe Things that I heard 
Raphael relate in your Preſence; ſo neither 


was there any Occaſion given for a ſtudi ed 


Eloquence: Since as he delivered Things to 

us of the ſudden; and in a careleſs Style; ſo 

* EY as you — a — Maſter of 
the 
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the Greek, than of the Latin ; the plainer 
my Words are, they will reſemble his Simpli- 
city the more: And will be by Conſequence 
the nearer to the Truth, and that is all that I 
think lies on me. And it is indeed the only 
Thing in which I thought my ſelf concerned. 
I confeſs, I had very little left on me in this 
Matter, for otherwiſe the inventing and or- 
dering of ſuch a Scheme, would have put a 
Man of an ordinary Pitch, either of Capaci- 
ty, or of Learning, to ſome Pains, and have 
coſt him ſome Time; but if it had been ne- 
ceſlary that this Relation ſhould have been 
made, not only truly, but eloquently, it could 
neyer have been performed by me, even after 
all the Pains and Time that I could have 
beſtowed upon it. My Part in it was ſo very 
fmall, that it could not give me much Trou- 
ble, all that belonged to me being only to give 
a true and full Account of the Things that I 
had heard : But although this required fo ve- 
ry little of my Time; yet even that little was 
long denied me by my other Affairs, which 
preſs much upon me : For while in pleading, 
and hearing, and in judging or compoſing 
of Cauſes, in waiting on ſome Men upon Bu- 
_ fineſs, . and on others out of Reſpect, the 
greateſt Part of the Day is ſpent on other 
Men's Affairs, the Remainder of it muſt be 
given to my Family at Home: So that I can 
reſerve no Part of it to my ſelf, that is, to 
9 . my 
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my Study: I muſt talk with my Wife, and 
chat with my Children, and I have ſomewhat 


[yl on as a Part of Buſineſs, except a Man 
will reſolveto be a Stranger at Home: and with 
whomſoever either Nature, Chance, or Choice 
has engaged a Man, in any Commerce, he 
muſt endeavour to make himſelf as acceptable 
to theſe about him, as he poſſibly can; uſing 
ſtill ſuch a Temper in it, that he may not ſpoil 
them by an exceſſive Gentleneſs, ſo that his 
Servants may not become his Maſters. In 
fuch Things as I have named to you, do Days, 
Months, and Years ſlip away ; . what-is then 
left for Writing? And yet 1 have faid no- 
thing of that Time that muſt go for Sleep, 
or for Meat : In which many do wafte almoſt 
as much of their Time, as in Sleep, which 
conſumes very near the Half of our Life; 
and indeed all the Time which I can gain to 
my ſelf, is that which I ſteal from my Sleep 
and my Meals; and becauſe that is not 
much, I have made but a flow Progreſs; yet 
becaufe it is ſomewhat, I have at laſt got to 
an End of my Utopia, which I now ſend to 
you, and expect that after you have read it, 
you will let me know if you can put me in mind 
of any Thing that has eſcaped me; for tho* I 
would think my ſelf very happy, if I had 
but as much Invention and Learning as I 
know I have Memory, which makes me ge- 
24 ; nerally 


xiv. ﬀThe author's. EP ISTLE 
nerally depend much upon it, yet I do. not 
rely 0 entirely on it, as to think I can for- 
ns. by 
My — Jobn Clement, * ſtarted 1 
ſome T hings that ſhake me: You know he 
was preſent with us, as I think he ought to be 
at every Converſation, that may be of uſe to 
him, for I promiſe my gel Heat cy 
from the Progreſs he =" 8 early. 4 
Greet and Roman Learning. As far as my 
Memory ſerves me, the Bridge over Anider at 
Amaurot , was 500 Paces broad, according 
to Raphbae?s Account ; but FJobn Aer me, 
he ſpoke only of 300 Paces; therefore I pray 
you recolleQ wii you can remember of this, 
if you agree with him, I will believe that 
have been miſtaken; but if you remember 
nothing of it, I will not alter what I have 
written, becauſe it is according to the beſt of 
my Remembrance: For as I will take care 
chat there may be nothing falſly ſet s: 15 
if there is any Thing doubtful, tho? 
perhaps tell a lie, yet I am ſure I Will u _ 
make one; for I would rather paſs for a good 
Man than for a wiſe Man: But it will be 
eaſy to correct · this Miſtake, if you can ei- 
ther meet with Raphael himſelf, or know 
how to write to him. 
I have another Difficulty that preſſes. me 
more, and makes your writing to him the 


eee I know not whom I ought 
[$4.27 | f 
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. 1 PETER GIII. (xv 
to blame ſor it, whether Rapbacl, you, or 

my ſelf; for as we did not think of alking it, 
ſo neither did he of telling us, in what Part 
of the New- found World Utopia is ſituated; 
this was ſuch an Omiſſion that I would glad- 
ly redeem it at any Rate: I am aſhamed, 
that after I have told ſo many Things con- 
cerning this Iſland, I cannot let my Readers 
know in what Sea it lies. There are ſome 
among us that have a mighty Deſire to go 
thither, and in particular, one pious Divine 


8 is very earneſt on it, .not ſo much out of a 


vain Curioſity of ſeeing unknown Countries, 
as that he may advance our Religion, which 
is ſo happily begun to be NN there à and 
that he may do this regularly, he [intends to 
procure a Miſſion from the Pope, and to be 
ſent thither as their Biſhop. In ſuch a Caſe 
as this, he makes no Scruple of aſpiring to 
that Character, and thinks it is the rather me- 
ritorious to be ambitious of it, when one de. 
ſires it only for advancing the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and not for any Honour or Advan- 
tage that may be ds by it, but is ated 
meerly by a pious Zeal. Therefore I ear - 
neſtly beg it of you, if you can poſſibly 
meet with Raphael, or if you know how to 
write to him, that you will be pleaſed to in- 
form your ſelf of theſe Things, that there 
may be no falſhiood left in my Book, nor any 


1 Truth wanting. And perhaps a 
will 


xvi The Author's EPISTLE 
will not he unfit to let him ſee the Book it 
ſelf: For as no Man can correct any Errors 
that may be in it, ſo well as he; ſo by read- 
ing it, he will be able to give a more perfect 
Judgment of it than he can do upon any 
Diſcourſe concerning it: And yu will be 
likewiſe — to diſcover whether this Under- 
taking of mine is acceptable to him or not; 
kor if he intends to Write a Relation of his 
Travels, per luaps he will not be pleaſed that 
I ſhould prevent him, in that Part that be- 
longs to the Utopian Common: wealth; ſince 
if I ſhquld do ſo, his Bock will not ſurprize 
the World with the Pleaſure which this new 
Diſcovery will give the Age. And I am fo 
little fond of appearing in print upon this 
Occaſion; that if he diſlikes it, I will lay it 
aſide z and even though he ſhould approve of 
it, I am not poſitively determined as to the 
publiſhing of it. Men's Taſtes differ much; 
ſome are of ſo moroſe a Temper, ſo ſour a 
Diſpoſition,” and make ſuch àbſurd Judg- 
ments of Things, that Men of chearful and 
Lively Tempers, who indulge their Genius, 
ſeem much more happy, than thoſe who waſte 
their Time and Strength in order to the pub- 
liſhing ſome Book, that tho' of it ſelf it 
might be uſeful or pleaſant, yet inſtead of be- 
ing well received, will be fure to be either 
Joathed at, or cenſured. Many know nothing 
of Learning, and othegs deſpiſe it: A 2 


e PPTEN Cries. vil 
go | that is acraſtomed to acoarſe and harſh Style 
tttminks every thing is rough that is not barba- 
ade 9 rous. Our: trifling Pretenders to Learning, 
ect think all is flight that is not dreſt up in 
an ' Words that are worn out of uſe; fome love 
 .,, only old Things, and many like nothing but 
what is their own. Some are ſo ſour that they 
can allow no Jeſts, and others are ſo dull that 
they can endure nothing that is ſharp ; and 
ſome are as much afraid of any thing that is 
quick or lively, as a Man bit with a mad 
! 4 is of Water; others are ſo light and un- 
Ee ſettled, that their Thoughts change as quick 
EW das they do their Poſtures: And ſome, when 
ſo they meet in Taverns, take upon them among 
his their Cups to paſs Cenſures very freely on 
At all Writers; and with a ſupercilious liberty 
to condemn every thing that they do not like: 
In which they have the Advantage that a 
bald Man has, who can catch hold of ano- 
ther by the Hair, while the other cannot re- 
turn the like upon him. They are ſafe as it 
were of Gun-ſhot, ſince there is nothing in 
them conſiderable enough to be taken hold 
of. And ſome are ſo unthankful, that even 
= when they are well pleaſed with a Book, yet 
= they think they owe nothing to the Author; 
and are like thoſe rude Gueſts, who after 
they have been well entertained at a good 
Dinner, go away when they have glutted 
their Appetites, without ſo much as thanking 
him 


Cr 
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"v that treated them. But who would put 
himſelf to the Charge of making a Feaſt for 
Men of fuch nice Palats, and: ſo different 
Taſtes ; who are ſo forgetful of the Civilities 
that are done? But a you once Clear thoſe 
Points with Raphael, ahd then it will be time 
enough to conſider whether it be fit to publiſh 
it or ot for ſince I have been at the Pains 
to write it, if he conſents to the publiſhing 
it, I will follow my Friend's Advice, and 
chiefly. yours. Farewel my dear Peter, com- 
mend me kindly to your good Wife, and 
love me ſtill as you uſe to do, for J aſſure you 
- 4 love 9 7 TY more and more, 
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Sir TroMs AS More” 8. 


HOM MORE, Son of Sit 
85 Jo. More Knight, one of the Juſ- 
tices of the King's- Bench, was born 


in v Milk-Street in the City of London in the 
Year of our Lord 1480. he was taught 
Grammar Learning in St. Anthony's School 
there, and was afterwards receiv*d into the 


Family of Cardinal John Moreton Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, merely for the great Hopes 


that 
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; Commons, he oppoſed King Henry VII. his 


xx Sir Thomas More's Life. 


that the Pregnancy of his Parts then pro- 
miled. About the Lear 1497 that wor- 
thy- Cardinal ſent him to Canterbury-Col- 
lege (now taken into Chrift-Church) Oxford, 
where he became a great Pic in all 
Sorts of Learning by the Help of Lynacre 
his Tutor, but eſpecially in the Greek Lan- 
guage, for he was a conſtant Hearer of Gro- 
cnus, who at that Time was publick Lec- 
turer of the Greek Tongue. From Oxford 


he removed to an Inn-of Chancery at London 


called Neo- Inn, where continuing for a 
Time according to the Manner of thoſe, that 
intended to make a Proficiency in the 
Knowledge of the Municipal Laws, he re. 
moved thence to Lincdln's-Inn, where he 
compleated his Studies, and was at t ngth 
called to the Bar. 

He was ſoon advanced to the Place of 
Judge in the Sbieriff's Court, London, conti. 
nuing his Practice at the ſame Time in the 
others. And tho? he only choſe ſuch Cauſes 


as appeared juſt to his Conſcience, and never 


took Fees of Widow, Orphan, or poor 
Perſon, he gained a conſiderable * at 


xr et 400 l. per Annum. 
Being made a Member of the Houſe: of 


Pro- 
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nour of Kg hu bod, 1 T 
| Exchequer, | Chancellori 
Lancafter, which was "the King's perſonal 
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Sir Thomas More's Life. 
Propoſal. for the Marriage Portion of His 
Daughter Marguret. The King reſented it 

ſo highly, that Sir Thomas More was reſolv- 
ed to go Abroad had not the Death of the 


King prevented it. 
King Henry VIII. coming to the Crown 


ſoon took Notice of him for his extraordina- 


ry Gifts of Nature, his Learning, Wiſdom 
and Experience: And as a Mark of the E- 


ſteem he had for him, he conferred theſe 


Honours and Employments ſucceſſtvely on 
him, vi. the Maſterſhip of the Ræguęſts, the 
intruſting him in ſeveral "Embaſſies, the Ho- 
reaſurerſhip of the 

p of the Dutchy of 


Patrimony, the Embaſſage to the Emperor 
and French King; And afffrwards upon 
the Removal of Ardinal Woolſey, the Great 

Seal was delivered to Sir Thomas, on the 
25th of October, 1630. and he was then 
declared Lord High Chancellor of E ngland 3 
in which laſt Office, no Perſon ever before 
him did behave himſelf more uprightly, or 


with greater liking to the Generality | of 


People. His ion in determining 
Cauſes. 1 was no leſs remarkable than his In- 
tegrity : For one Day when he called for 


the 8 eee 8 
n all Suits in that Court 
ng and ready for hearing being final 

On which Occafion 1 Perſon at that 
Time made theſe Neſes- * 


4 


© When More Foes Fears had Chantal beck, 
Ne more Suits did remain; Eo 
| The ſame ſhall never more be frm 5 
Til More be there Kain. er 


The firſt Tins hi t this great Man beg an 
to loſe the Favour the Court, was for not 

complying with the King in the Divorce of 
Queen Catherine, and therefore he feſign'd his 
Chancellorſhip in time; for on the 1 rech of 
May, 24 Henry VIII. He delivered up the 
Great Seal to the King at his Mannor Houſe 
called York-Place near N ftmjniſter, in the 
Preſence of Thomas Duke of Norfolk, "which 


Seal on the 2oth Day following was. Ae er- 


ed by the King to Sir Thomas Audley, Knight. 
_ After this Sir Thomas retired to his Houſe 
at Chelſey near London, where cont timing for 


ſome Time at his Studies, not without the 
moſt exact Devotion, he was at length 


com mitted Fenk s the Tower of London, 
for 
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Sir Womas More's Life. xi 
A* dor not acknowleding the King's Supremaey 
urt over the Church of England: And after he 
al. had remained ſeveral Months cloſe confin- 
= iy he was brought to his Trial at Met. 
' minſter-Hall, condemn'd to be hang d, drawn 
N 0 and quarter d. But that Sentence being mi- 
3 agsted by the King, he only loſt his Head 
. ; on-' Tower-Hill, Jy" the Ech 1 58 5. See | 
44% | the Trial. = 1 f 
>] 1 He was eſteemed one or the ame Pro- 
i WM © digies of Wit and Learning, that England | 
ever produced before his Time. He was 
alſo very meek, humble, charitable, and a 
Deſpiſer L of the Things of this World, and 
nothing ſeemed to be wanting in him to 
make him a compleat Chriſtian. His Parts 
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were great and profound; he had not his 
4 | Equal in the Knowledge of Divinity, the 
” |& Laws of his Country, the Latin and Greek 
he Languages, Poetry and Mathematicks. All 


14 9 which Endowments made him not only be- 
11 loved of Kings and Nobles, but of the Lights 


of Learning in his Time, as Eraſmus, Co- 
let, Tonſtal Biſhop of Durbam, Fiſher Bi- 
o 3 ſhop of Rochefter, Grocyn, Lynacre, Lilye, 

- 3 Paice, Elyot, Lupſet, Leland, &c. moſt of 
9 which, eſpecially foreign Writers, have ce- 
lebrated his Memory in their reſpective 
Wor ks 2 
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Works, and all Men of Genius in his Timm 
bear a great Reſpect to his Name and Wri. 
tings. He wrote a great many Things, a 

Catalogue of which may be ſeen in Athene | '8 


Oxonienſes, Vor. I. and among his Works, 
his Latin Book, Entituled, De Optimo Rei- 
publice Statu, deque nova Inſula Utopia, e. 
has been much admired. It contains the 10 
Idea of a compleat Common- wealth in an 8 
imaginary Iſland, pretended to be lately diſco- FL. 
vered in America, but ſo lively deſcribed, that 
many at the Reading thereof, miſtook it for | 
a real Truth: Inſomuch that many learned 
Men, as Budens, and Fobannes Paludanus, 
through a fervent Zeal for the Propagation | 
5 Chriſtianity, wiſhed that ſome excellent 

ines might be ſent there to preach the 


an. 12 


| The Trial of Sir TroMAs Monz, 5 "for Hub- 
1 Treaſon, before the Duke of Norfolk and 
other Commiſſioners of Oyer and Terminer, 
the 7th of May, 1535. 26. Henry VIII. 
Taten from Salmon's Critical R Review 
| STATE- TRIALS. 


hat the Priſoner had ſtubborn - 


T t comin in be. 


ppoſed the King's ſecond Marriage : 
2. That! Ts alicioully refuſed to declare his 


Opinion of the Act of Supremacy : 3. That he 
endeavoured to. evade- the Force of — Statute, 


14 ene 9; and Fiſher by his Letters, not to 


fubmit to it; 4. That upon his .Examina- 
tion in the Tower, it being 4 if he 
„ the Act 'of Supremacy, he. anfwered; 

at the Dueſtion was 9 2 a poets Sword; 
if be anſwered one Way, it would deſtroy his Body; 
and if the other Way, his Soul; and theſe were 


laid to be Open or Overt-AQts of the Treaſon'of | 


his Heart. ” 

As to the b be woe deny, 
that he adviſed the King againſt his ſecond 
Marriage, or, that he declined giving his Qpini+ 
on concerning the Act of Supremacy; and his 
Letters to Fiſber were ſaid to prove the Third, 
but they were not produced: Rich, the King's 
Solicitor, gave Evidence of the F ourth, concern- 


ing hie Anſwer on his Examination in the 


nt: 

Sir Thomas faid in his Defence That be 

no Malice or Treaſon in his Heart, when he had 
a | viſed 
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wv Sir THOMAS MORE*" *' 
viſed the King againſt his ſecond Marriage, but 
gave his Opinion according to his Conſcience and 
his Duty, when his Majeſty required it; and that, 
if he had refuſed to deliver his Opinion; his Ma- 
ſty might juſtly have reſented it: 2. As to the ©® 
nd Charge, he thought Silence was no Sign of 
the Malice of his Heart; for, according. to the 
Civilians, he who held his Peace ſeemed to con- 
fent,. declaring, he had never caſt any Reflection 
on the Act before any Man: 3. As to the Third, 
which charges him witk maliciouſſy adviſing H- 
Her not to comply with the Act, he defired his 
Letters, that were ſaid to proye it, might be produ- 
ced, and he was confident they would acquit him of 
ever giving ſuch Advice: 4. And as to the 
fourth Article, the Words were no Reflection on 
the Act, if he had ſpoken them; but he had 
never ſaid any Thing like them, excepting to the 
Evidence of Rich the Solicitor, on whoſe Teſti- 
mony he was charged with them!; and appealing 
to the Memory- of the Lords who were preſent at 
that Examination, They all declared, They heard 
TW. NRTTS > I own 
The Jury, however, was ſo managed, that ſon, 
within a Quarter of an Hour after they were gone Min 
out, they returned with their Verdict, That the | ty, 
Priſoner vas GuitTyY of High Treaſon. , © ” fuſe 
Fhe Court demanding of Sir Thomas, What he wou 
had to fay, why Judgment ſhould not be pro- lian 
nounced againſt him, he only obſerved, That All 4 eree 
Act of Parliament could not give the King the of } 
Supremacy of the Church, of which England arbi 
was but a Part; and further, that none but Hea- our 
ven could confer that Supremacy on any Perſon: | mas 


After which Sentence was pronounced on him as Lea 
a Traitor; though all except the Beheading, was offe 
TT. T, 0” 


« 7 
pr 
Be, 


1 e xxvii 
¶ pardon ed, on Account of the Priſoner's having 
born the Office of Lord Chancellor, 
lle was ordered to be executed on the fixth 
of Fuly, about a Month aſter his Trial. He 
erved his uſual facetious Temper to the 
laſt; for obſerving the Stairs of the Scaffold 
very weak, he deſired a Friend to lend him a 
Hand te get up; but when I come down, (ſays 
he) let me foift for my ſelf. And when the 
Executioner, as uſual, asked him Forgiveneſs, 
tle Credit in cutting off my Head, my Neck is 
* ſo ſhort. Then he deſired the Executioner s Leave 
t lay his Beard afide, far that. had committed no 


Tran. rary; 
Salmon's Remarks on the TRIALS. 
It is not eaſy to conceive what there was in 
this Charge, if it had been all proved, that 
© could amount to High. Treaſon, or even a 
=> Miſdemeanor; unleſs it be criminal not to think 
alway as the King thinks. Very precarious 
was the Life of a Subject in this Reign. Wohat- 
ever the Court were pleaſed to denominate Trea- 
ſon, was adjudged Treaſon; and whoever the 
Miniſtry thought fit to accuſe, were found” guil- 
ty. No jury, or. Court of Juſtice, durſt re- 
fuſe to convict any Man the King intimated he 
would have condemned to Death: And Par- 
laments met only to execute the King's De- 
erees. We may therefore look upon this Reign 
of Henry the VIIIth. to be the moſt tyrannical, 
arbitrary, and cruel, that is to be met with in 
our Annals. From this Proſecution of Sir Wo- 
mas More, it appears that neither Virtue, Parts, 
Learning, or even Innocence, and the moſt in- 
offenſive Behaviour; were any Protection. This 
great Man, who had arrived to a good old Age, 
a 2 Was 


xxviii Sir THOMAS MOR E's, Sc. 


was not fuffered to go to the Grave in the natu- | 
ral and ordinary way. His ſteady and perſever- E 
ing Virtue was a Reproach to the Tyrant, who | 


ſeems determined to ſuffer no Man to live that 
would not fall down and worſhip him, and change 


dis Creed as often as he —— his Mind. 
Sir Thomas is ſometimes cenſured for the 
Lightneſs of his Expreflions at the Hour of Death; 
but to me it only ſhews his Innocence, and that 
he conſidered this but as the Paſſage to a better 
State, which made him more than ufually gay, 


at the Approach of his Execution; and as to his 


faying His Beard had committed no Treaſon, he 


certainly intended to intimate thereby, that his : 
whole Perſon was equally innocent, and that no- 


thing, how inoffenſive ſoever, could eſcape the | 
_ and Fury of that — 
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Ot -the beſt State of a 


a ; | Common-Wealth, 
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3 W ritten by Sir Thomas More, Citizen 4 
„„ 0 Pure af. London. | 
TENRY the Sch, the unconquer'd 
TRY King of England, a Prince adorned b 
r with all the Virtues that become a 


7 7: great Monarch; having ſome Diffe- 
rences of .no. ſmall Conſequence with Charles 
the moſt ſerene Prince of Caſtile, ſent me inta 
Flanders, as his Ambaſſador, for treating and 
compoſing Matters between them. I was Col- 
league and Companion to that incomparable 
Man Cuthbert Tonſtal, whom the King made 
lately Maſter of the Rolls, with ſuch an univerſal 
” Applauſe ; of whom I will ſay nothing, not be- 

The | - cauſe I fear that the 1 4 of a Friend will be 
el, but rather * his We and Vir- 

; tues 


* Sir THOMAS MORE's 


tues are greater than that they can be ſet forth with W cer 


Advantage by me, and they are ſo well known, me 
that they need not my Commendations, -unleſs IF Co 
I would, according to the "Proverb, Sher the an 
Sun with a Lanthorn, Thoſe that were appoint- 7 mi 


ed by the Prince to treat with us, met us at Bru- NMI. 
| R 14 1 
ges, according to Agreement; they were all 1 
worthy Men. The Markgrave of Bruges was XZ fv 
their Head, and the chief Man among them; 1 tho 
but he that was eſteemed the wiſeſt, and that Fa 
ſpoke for the reſt, was George Temſe the Pro-: 
voſt of Caſſelſee; both Art and Nature had con- 
cCurred to make him eloquent: He was very |? 
learned in the Law; and as he had a great Ca- 
pacity, ſo by a long Practice in Affairs, he was he 
very dextrous at them. After we had met once wl 
and again, and could not come to an Agreement. 
they went to Bruſſels for ſome Days to receive 
the Prince's Pleaſure, And ſince our Buſineſs co 
did admit of it, I went to Antwerp: While 1 re 
was there, among many that viſited me, there ne 
was one that was more acceptable to me than co 
any other; Peter Giles born at Antwerp, who 
is a Man of great Honour, and of a good Rank | 
in his Town ; yet it is not ſuch as he deſerves ; | 
for I do not know if there be any where to be 


| Leh = 
I found a learneder and a better bred young Man: at 
0 for as he is both a very worthy Perſon, and a ſo 
't ; - ' | 0 N e 8 5 | 
| very knowing Man; fo he is fo civil to all 'F ca 
| Men, and yet ſo particularly kind to his Friends, = 7a 
1 and is ſo full of Candour and Affection, that le 
| there is not perhaps above one or two to be m 


found any where, that is in all Reſpects ſo perfect 
a Friend as he is: He is extraordinarily modeſt, | 
there is no Artifice in him; and yet no Man 
bas more of a prudent Simplicity than he has: 
His Converſation was fo pleaſant and fo inno- 3 
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cently chearful, that his Company did in a great 
meaſure leſſen any Longings to go back to my 
Country, and to my Wife and Children, which 
an Abſence of four Mouths had quickned very 


much. One Day as I was returning Home from 


Mlaſs at St. Maries, which is the chief Church, 
and the moſt frequented of any in Antwerp, I 


ſaw him by Accident talking with a Stranger, 


that ſeemed paſt the Flower of his Age; his 


Face was tanned, he had a long Beard, and his 
Cloak was hanging careleſly about him, ſo that 


by his Looks and Habit, I concluded he was a 


Seaman. As ſoon as Peter ſaw me, he came and. 
ſaluted me; and as I was returning his Civility, 
he took me aſide, and pointing to him with 
whom he had been diſcourſing, he ſaid, Do you ſee 
that Man? I was juſt thinking to bring him to 
you. I anſwered, he ſhould have been very wel- 
come on your Account: And on his own too, 
replied he, if you knew the Man, for there is 
none alive that can give you ſo copious an Ac- 
count of unknown Nations and Countries as he 
can do; which I know you very much deſire. 
Then ſaid I, I did not gueſs amiſs, for at firſt 


ſight I took him for a Seaman : But you are 


much miſtaken, ſaid he, for he has not ſailed as 
a Seaman, but as a Traveller, or rather as a Philo- 
ſopher; for this Raphael, who ſrom his Family 
carries the Name of Hythloday, as he is not igno- 
rant of the Latin Tongue, ſo he is eminent! 

learned in the Greek, having applied himſelf 
more particularly to that than to the former, 
becauſe he had given himſelf much to Philoſo- 
phy, in which he knew that the Romans have 
left us nothing that is valuable, except what is to 
be found in Seneca and Cicero. He is a Por- 


tugueſe by Birth, and was ſo deſirous of ſeeing 
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1 Sir THOMAS MOR R' s 


the World, that he divided his Eſtate among 


his Brothers, and run Fortunes with Americus 
Veſputius, and bore a Share in three of his four 


Voyages, that are now publiſhed ; only he did 
not return with him in his laſt, but obtained 
leave of him almoſt by Force, that he might 
be one of thoſe four and twenty who were left 


at the fartheſt Place at which they touched, 


an their laſt Voyage to N Caſtile. The leaving 
him thus, did not a little gratify one that was 
more fond of travelling than of returning Home, 
to be buried in his own Country; for he uſed 
often to ſay, that the Way to Heaven was the 
fame from all Places; and he that had no 
Grave, had the Heavens ftill over him. Yet 


this Diſpoſition of Mind had coſt him dear, if, 2 


God had not been very gracious to him; for 
after he, with five Caſtilians had travelled over 
many Countries, at laſt, by a ſtrange good For- 
tune, he got to Ceylon, and from thence to 
Calicut, and there he very happily found ſome 
Portugueſe Ships; and fo, beyond all Men's Ex- 
— he came back to his own Country. 

hen Peter had ſaid this to me, I thanked him 
for his Kindneſs, in intending to give me the 
Acquaintance of a Man, whoſe Converſation he 
knew would be ſo acceptable to me; and upon that 
Raphael and I embraced one another: And after 
thole Civilities were paſt, which are ordinary for 
Strangers upon their firſt Meeting, we went. all 
to my Houſe, and entring into the Garden, fat 
down on a green Bank, and entertained one 
another in Diſcourſe. He told us, that when 
Veſputius had failed away, he and his Compani- 
ons that ſtaid behind in New Caſtile, did by De- 
grees inſinuate themſelves into the People of the 
Country, meeting often with them, and treat- 
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ing them gently : and at laſt they grew not 
only to live among them without Danger, but 
to converſe familiarly 
far into the Heart of a Prince, whoſe Name and 
Country I have forgot, that he both furniſhed 
them entifully with all Things neceſſary, and 
alſo with the Conveniencies of travelling; both 
Boats when they went by Water, and Waggons 
2 when they travelled over Land; and he ſent 
with them a very faithful Guide, who was to 
introduce and recommend them to ſuch other 
Princes as they had a Mind to ſee: and after 
many Days Journey, they came to Towns, and 
> Cities, and to Commonwealths, that were both 
'2 happily governed, and well peopled. Under the 
= Equator, and as far on both Sides of it as the 
Sun moves, there lay vaſt Deſarts that were 
parched with the perpetual Heat of the Sun; 
the Soil was withered, all Things look'd dif- 


with them ; and got ſo 


mally, and all Places were either quite uninha- 


bited, or abounded with wild Beaſts and Ser- 
{ pents, and ſome few Men, that were neither 
E leſs wild, nor leſs cruel than the Beaſts them-' 


ſelves. But as they went farther, a new Scene 
opened, all Things grew milder, the Air leſs 


burning, the Soil more verdant, and even the 
= Beaſts were leſs wild: And at laſt there are Na- 
tions, Towns, and Cities, that have not only 
mutual Commerce among themſelves, and with 
their Neighbours, but trade both by Sea and 
Land, to very 


remote Countries. There they 
found the Conveniencies of ſeeing many Coun- 


tries on all Hands, for no Ship went any Voyage 
into which he and his Companions were not very 
welcome. The firſt Veſſels that they faw were 


flat-bottomed,” their Sails were made of Reeds and 
Wicker woven cloſe together, only ſome were 
1 made 


* 


6 Sir THOMAS MOR E's 


made of Leather; but' afterwards they 


men underſtood both Aſtronomy and Navigati- 
on. He got wonderfully into their Favour, 


by ſhewing them the Uſe of the Needle, of 4 


which till then they were utterly ignorant; and 
whereas they failed before with great Caution, 
and only in Summer Time, now they count all 
Seaſons alike, truſting wholly to the 3 
in which they are perhaps more ſecure than fafe ; 
ſo that there is Reaſon to fear, that this Diſ- 
covery which was thought would prove ſo much 


to their Advantage, may by their Imprudence be- 
come an Occaſion of much Miſchief to them. 
But it were too long to dwell on all that nge 


£919 us he had obſerved in every Place, it would 
be too great a Digreſſion from our preſent Pur- 
pole : And whatever is neceſſary to be told, 
chiefly - concerning the wiſe and prudent Inſtitu- 
tions that he obſerved among civilized Nations, 
may perhaps be related by us on a more proper 
Occaſion. Weask'd him many Queſtions con- 


cerning all theſe Things, to which he anſwered. 


very willingly ; only we made no Enquiries af- 
ter Monſters, than which nothing is more com- 
mon ; for every where one may hear of ravenous 


Dogs and Wolves, and cruel Men-eaters ; but it 


is not ſo eaſy to find States that are well and wiſe- 
ly governed. : A - 


But as he told us of many Things that were amiſs 7 


in thoſe new-found Nations, ſo he reckoned up 
not a few Things, from which Patterns might be 
taken for correcting the Errors of theſe Nations 
among whom we live ; of which an Account may 
be given, as I have already promiſed, at ſome 
other Time; for at preſent I intend only to 15 
0 8 te 


>» | found 4 
Ships made with round Keels, and Canvaſs Sails, 
and in all Things like our Ships; and the Sea- 


1 rr 7 
found late thoſe Particulars that he told us of the Man- 
ners and Laws of the Utoprans: But I will be- 
gin with the Occaſion that led us to ſpeak of that 
CTommonwealth. After Raphael had diſcourſed 
with great Judgment of the Errors that were both 
among us and theſe Nations, of which there was 
no ſmall Number, and had treated of the wiſe In- 
ſtitutions both here and there, and had ſpoken as 
diſtinctly of the Cuſtoms and Government of 
every Nation through which he had paſt, as if he 
had ſpent his whole Life in it; Peter being ſtruck 
with Admiration, ſaid, I wonder Raphael, how 
it comes that you enter into no King's Service, 
for T am ſure there are none to whom you would 
not be very acceptable: For your Learning and 
Knowledge, both of Men and Things, is ſuch. 
that you would not only entertain them very plea- 
ſantly, but be of good uſe to them, by the Ex- 
amples that you could ſet before them, and the 
Advices that you could give them; and by this 
Means you would both ſerve your own Intereſt,” 
and be of great Uſe to all your Friends. As for 
my Friends, anſwer'd he, I need not be much 
concerned, having already done all that was in- 
cumbent on me toward them; for when I was 
not only in good Health, but freſh and young, I 
diſtributed that among my Kindred and Friends, 
which other People de not part with till they are 
old and fick; and then they unwillingly give 
among them, that which they can enjoy no 


miſs longer themſelves, I think my Friends ought to 
up re{t contented with this, and not to expe& that 
t be for their Sakes I ſhould enſlave my ſelf to any 


1 King whatſoever . Soft and fair 9 ſaid Peter 9. | T 
nay do not mean that you ſhould be a Slave to any 
King, but only that you ſhould aflift them, and 
be uſeful to them, The Change of the Word, 
: B 4 ſaid 
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8 Sir THOMAS MORE'» 


| : 1 . 
ſaid he, does not alter the Matter. Bat term it 


as you will, replied Peter, I do not ſee any 


other way in which you can be fo uſeful, boten 


in private to your Friends, and to the Publick, 
and by which you can make your own Conditi- 
on happier. f appier ! anſwered Raphael, is that 
to be compaſſed in a way ſo abhorrent to my 
Genius? Now I live as I will, to which I be- 
lieve few Courtiers can pretend : And there are 
ſo very many that court the Favour of great Men, 
that there will be no great Loſs, if they are not 
troubled either with me, or with others of my 


"Temper. Upon this, I faid, I perceive Raphael 1 


that you neither defire Wealth nor Greatneſs ; 
and indeed I value and admire ſuch a Man much 
more than I do any of the great Men in the 
World, Yet I think you would do a Thing 
well becoming ſo generous and ſo philoſophical 
2 Soul as yours is, if you would apply your Time 
and Thoughts to publick Affairs, even though you 
may happen to find that a little uneaſy to your 
Gal; and this you can never do with ſo much 


Advantage, as by being taken into the Council 


of ſome great Prince, and by ſetting him on to 
noble and worthy Things, which I know you 
would do if you were in ſuch a Poſt; for the 
Springs both of Good and Evil, flow over a whole 
Nation, from the Pri as from a laſting 
Fountain, So much Learning as you, have, even 
without Practice in Affairs; or ſo great a Prac- 
tice as you have had, without any other Learn- 
ing, would render you a very fit Counſellor to 
any King whatſoever. You are doubly miſtaken, 


ſaid he, Mr. More, both in your. Opinion of me, 


and in the Judgment that you make of Things: 
for as I have not that Capacity. that you fancy 
to be in me; ſo if I had it, the Publick would 

not 


— 
* 


. a © © 


'F not be one Jot the better, when I had ſacrificed 


my Quiet to it. For moſt Princes apply them- 


ſeelves more to warlike Matters, than to the 
* uſeful Arts of Peace; and in theſeI neither have 
any Knowledge, nor do I much defire it: They 
are generally more ſet on acquiring new King- 
doms, right or wrong, than on governing thoſe 
well that they have: And among the Miniſters of 
Princes, there are none that either are not ſa 


wiſe as not to need any Aſſiſtance, or at leaſt 


that do not think themſelves ſo wiſe, that they 
imagine they need none; and if they do court 
> any, it is only thofe for whom the Prince hag 
much perſonal Favour, whom by their Faun- 


ings and Flatteries they endeavour to fix to their 


= own Intereſts: And indeed Nature has ſo made 
us, that we all love to be flattered, and to pleafe 


our ſelves with our own Notions, 'The old Crow 
loves his Young, and the Ape his Cubs, Now 
if in ſuch a Court, made up of Perſons that envy 
all others, and do only admire themſelves, one 
ſhould but propoſe any Thing that he had either 
read in Hiſtory, or obſerved in his Travels, the 
reſt would think that the Reputation of their 
Wiſdom would fink, and that their Intereſts 
would be much depreſſed, if they could .not run 
it down: And if all other Things failed, then 
they would fly to this, That ſuch or ſuch Things 
pleaſed our Anceſtors, and it were well for us if 
we could but match them. They would ſet up 
their Reſt on ſuch an Anſwer, as a ſufficient 


Confutation of all that could be ſaid; as if this 


were a great Miſchief, that any ſhould be 
found wiſer than his Anceſtors : But tho' they 
willingly let go all the good Things that were 
among thoſe of former Ages ; yet if better 


Things are propoſed, they cover themſelves ob- 
, B 


5 titinately 


io Sir THOMAS MOR E's 


Kinately with this Excuſe, of Reverence to paſt 
Times. I have met with theſe proud, moroſe, 


and abſurd Judgments of Things in many places, 


particularly once in England. Was you ever there, 
faid I ? Yes, I was, anſwered he, and ſtaid ſome 
Months there, not long after the Rebellion in the 
Nan was ſuppreſſed, with a great Slaughter of 
the poor People that were engaged in it. LG 
I was then much obliged to that Reverend Pre- 
Late "tos Morton Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Car- 
dinal, and Chancellor of England; a Man, 
Jaid he, Peter (for Mr. More knows well what 
He was) that was not leſs venerable for his Wiſ- 
dom and Virtues,” than for the high Character 
de bore: He was of a middle Stature, not bro- 
ken with Age; his Looks begot Reverence rather 
than Fear; his Converſation was eaſy, but ſe- 
rious and grave; he took Pleaſure ſometimes to 
try. the Force of thoſe that came as Suitors to 
him upon Buſineſs, by ſpeaking ſharply, tho? de- 
cently to them, and by that he diſcovered their 
Spirit and preſence of Mind; with which he was 
much delighted, when it did not grow up to an 
Impudence, as bearing a great Reſemblance to 
his own Temper ; and he looked on ſuch Perſons 


as the fitteſt Men for Affairs. He ſpoke both 7? 


gracefully and weightily; he was eminently 
Skilled in the Law, and had a vaſt Underſtand- 

Ing, and a prodigious Memory: And thoſe excel- 
lent Talents with which Nature had furniſhed 
Him, were improved by Study and Experience. 


When I was in England, the King depended 7 


much on his Councils, and the Government 


ſeemed to be chiefly fupported by him; for 1 


from his Youth up, he had been all along prac- 


tifed in Affairs; and having paſſed through ma- 
ny Traverſes of Fortune, he had acquired to 
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paſt bis great Coſt, a vaſt Stock of Wiſdom : Which 
is not ſoon loſt, when it is purchaſed ſo 
dear. One Day when I was dining with him, 
there happened to be at Table one of the En- 
glißb Lawyers, who took Occaſion to run out in 
2 high Commendation of the ſevere Execution 
of juſtice upon Thieves, who, as he ſaid, were 
then hanged ſo faſt, that there were ſometimes 
twenty on one Gibbet; and upon that he faid, 
he could not wonder enough how it came ta 
paſs, that ſince ſo few eſcaped, there were yet ſa 
many Thieves left who were ſtill robbing in all 
Places. Upon this, I who took the Boldneſs ta 
ſpeak freely before the Cardinal, faid, There 
was no Reaſon to wonder at the Matter, ſince 
this Way of- puniſhing Thieves, was neither juſt 
in it felf, nor good for the Publick ; for as the 
Severity. was too great, ſo the Remedy was not 
effectual; ſimple Theft not being ſo great a 
Crime, that it ought to coſt a M'n his Life; 
and no Puniſhment how ſevere ſoever, being 
able to reſtrain thoſe from robbing, who can 
find out no other Way of Livelihood; and in 
this, faid I, not only. you in Zngland, but a 
great Part of the World imitate ſome ill Ma- 
ſters, that are readier to chaſtiſe their Scholars, 
than to teach them. There are dreadful Puniſhments 
enacted againſt Thieves, but it were much better 
to make ſuch good Proviſions, by which every 
Man might be put in a Method how eto live, and 
ſo be preſerved” from the fatal Neceſſity of ſteal- 
ing, and of dying for it. There has been Care 
enough taken for that, faid he, there are many 
Handicrafts, - and there is Husbandry, by which 
they may make a Shift to live, unleſs they! have 
a greater Mind to follow ill Courſes. That will 
not ſerve your Turn, ſaid I, for many-loic their 
0 | | Limbs 
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12 Sir THOMAS MORE s 
Limbs in Civil or Foreign Wars, as lately in the 
. Corni/þ Rebellion, and ſome time ago in your 
Wars with Frante, who being thus mutilated in 
the Service of their King and Country, can no 
more follow their old Trades, and are too old to 
learn new ones: But. ſince Wars are only acci- 
dental Things, and have Intervals, let us conſider 
thoſe Things that fall out every Day, There is 
a great Number of Noble Men among you, that 
live not only idle themſelves as Drones, ſubſiſting 
by other Men's Labours, who are their Tenants, 
and whom they pare to the Quick, and thereby 
Taiſe their Revenues; this being the only Inſtance 
of their Frugality, for in all other Things they 
are Prodigal, even to the Beggaring of themſelves : 
But beſides this, they carry about with them a 
huge Number of idle Fellows, who never learned 
any Art by which they may gain their Living 
and theſe, as ſoon as either their Lord dies, or 
they themſelves fall ſick, are turned out of Doors; 
for your Lords are readier to feed idle People, 
than to take Care of the Sick; and often the 
Heir is not able to keep together ſo great a Fami- 
ly as his Predeceſſor did: Now when the Sto- 
machs of thoſe that are thus turned out of Doors, 
grow keen, they rob no leſs keenly ; and what 
elſe can they do? for after that, by wandring a- 
bout, they have worn out both their Health and 
their Cloaths, and are tattered, and look ghaſtly, 
Men of Quality will not entertain them, and 
poor Men dare not do it ; knowing that one who 
has been bred up in Idleneſs and Pleaſure, and who 
was uſed to walk about with his Sword and 
Buckler, deſpiſing all the Neighbourhood with 
an infolent Scorn, as far below him, is not fit 
for the Spade and Mattock : Nor will he ſerve 
a poor Man for fo ſmall a Hire, and in fo 1 5 
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Diet as he can afford. To this he anſwered, This 
Sort of Men ought to be particularly cheriſned 
among us, for in them conſiſts the Force of the 
Armies for which we may have occaſion; ſince 
their Birth inſpires them with a nobler Senſe of 
Honour, than is to be found among Tradeſmen 
or Ploughmen. You may as well ſay, replied I, 
that you muſt cheriſh Thieves on the Account of 
Wars, for you will never want the one, as long 
as you have the other; and as Robbers prove ſome- 
times gallant Soldiers, ſo Soldiers prove often brave 
Robbers; ſo near an Alliance there is between 
thoſe two Sorts of Life, But this bad Cuſtom of 
keeping many Servants, that is ſo common a- 
mong you, is not peculiar to this Nation. In 
France there is yet a more peſtiferous Sort of Peo- 
> ple, for the whole Country is full of Soldiers, that 
> are ftill kept up in Time of Peace; if ſuch a 
*Z State of a Nation can be called a Peace: And theſe. 
are kept in Pay upon the ſame Account that you 
2 plead for thoſe idle Retainers about Noble Men: 
This being a Maxim of thoſe pretended Stateſmen 
that it is neceſſary for the publick Safety, to have 
a good Body of Veteran Soldiers ever in readineſs,” 
They think raw Men are not to be depended on, 
and they ſometimes ſeek Occaſions for making: 
War, that they may trainuptheir Soldiers in the Art 
of cutting Throats, or as Saluſt obſerved, for keep- 
ing their Hands in uſe, that they may not grow 
dull by too long an Intermiſſion. But France has 
llearn'd to its Coſt, how dangerous it is to feed 
> ſuch Beaſts. The Fate of the Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, and Syrians, and many other Nations, 
and Cities, which were both: overturned, and 
quite ruined by thoſe ſtanding Armies, ſhould: 
make others wiſer: And the Folly of this Maxim 
of the Frencb, appears plainly even from _ 

| t 


14 Sir THOMAS MOR E*s 1 
that their trained Soldiers find your raw Men 
prove often too hard for them; of which I will 
not ſay much, left you may think J flatter the ? 
Engliſh Nation. Every Day's Experience ſhews, turn 
that the Mechanicks in the Towns, or the 7 whe! 
Clowns in the Country, are not afraid of fight- his 
ing with thoſe idle 88 if they are not 4 Acre 


diſabled by ſome Misfortune in their Body, or nant 

diſpirited by extream Want, ſo that you need Tri 

not fear, that thoſe well-ſhaped and ftrong 7 witt 

Men, (for it is only ſuch that Noblemen love to tbhoſ 

about them, till they ſpoil them) who now Ma 

grow feeble with Eaſe, and are ſoftened with their thei 

effeminate Manner of Life, would be leſs fit fort Ruf 

Action if they were well bred and well employed. cha 

And it ſeems very unreaſonable, that for the Proſ- and 

pect of a War, which you need never have but {ho! 

when you pleaſe, you ſhould maintain-ſo many idle Mc 

Mien, as will always diſturb you in Time of Peace, wh 

which is ever to be more conſidered than War. be 

But I do not think that this Neceſſity of Stealing, eitl 

10 ariſes only from hence, there is another Cauſe of ho 
1 it that is more peculiar to England. What is do 
| that, ſaid the Cardinal: The encreaſe of Paſture, wh 
i 6 ſaid I, by which your Sheep, that are naturally noi 
I mild, and eaſily kept in order, may be ſaid now Oc 
| | to devour Men, and unpeople, not only Villages, ha) 
wil but Towns : For wherever it is found, that the lef 
{ Sheep of any Soil yield a ſofter and richer F wI 
| Wool than ordinary, there the Nobility and Gen- wc 
try, and even thoſe holy Men the Abbots, not ple 
| contented with the old Rents which their Farms Pr 
yielded, nor thinking it enough that they living 18 
at their Eaſe, do no good to the Publick, reſolve We 
to do it Hurt inftead of Good; They ſtop the an 
Courſe of Agriculture, incloſe Grounds, and de- ſir 
froy Houſes and Towns, reſerving only the th 
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che, that they may lodge their Shoop-4i 


I will them: And as if Foreſts and Parks had ſwallowed . 
r the 1 7 up too little Soil, thoſe worthy Country Men 
hews, turn the beſt inhabited Places into Solitudes ; for 
the wben any unſatiable Wretch, who is a Plague to 
, his Country, reſolves to incloſe many thouſand 
e not Acres of Ground, the Owners, as well as Te- 
y, or 3 nants, are turned out of their Poſſeſſions, by 
n I Tricks, or by main Force, or being wearied out 
rong with il Uſage, they are forced to ſell them. So 
e to _* thoſe miſerable People, both Men and Women, 
now Married, Unmarried, Old and Young, with 
their their poor, but numerous Families, (ſince Country 
t for Ruſineſs requires many Hands) are all forced to 


change their Seats, not knowing whither to go; 


and they muſt {ell for almoſt nothing, their Hou- 


ſhold-Stuf, which could not bring them much 
Money, even tho they might ſtay for a Buyer: 
when that little Money is at an end, for it will 
be ſoon ſpent ; what is left for them to do, but 
either to ſteal, and ſo @ be hanged, (God knows 


22 how juſtly) or to go about and be? And if they 


do this, they are put in Priſon as idle Vagabonds ; 
whereas they would willingly work, but can find 
none that will hire them; for there is no more 
Occaſion for Country Labour, 'to which they 
have been bred, when there is no Arable Ground 
left. One Shepherd can look after a Flock, 
which will ſtock an -extent of Ground that 
would require many Hands, if it were to be 
ploughed and reaped. This likewiſe - raiſes the 
Price of Corn in many Places, The Price of Wocl 
is alſo io riſen, that the poor People who were 
wont to make Cloth, are no moreable to buy it; 
and this likewiſe wakes many of them idle: For 
ſince the Increaſe of Paſture, God has puniſhed 
the Avarice of the Owners, by a Rot among the 
Sheep, 


16 Sir THOMAS MORE; s 
Sheep; which has deſtroyed vaſt Numbers of them, 
but had been more juſtly laid upon the Owners 
themſelves. But ſuppoſe the Sheep ſhould increaſe 
ever ſo much, their Price is not like to fall; ſince 
tho? they cannot be called a Monopoly, becauſe 
they are not engroſſed by one Perſon, yet they 
are in ſo few Hands, and theſe are fo rich, that 
as they are not preſt to ſell them ſooner than 
they have a Mind to it, ſo they never do it till 
they have raiſed the Price as high as is poſſible. 
And on the ſame Account it is, that the other 
Kinds of Cattle are ſo dear, and ſo much the 
more, becauſe that many Villages being pulled 
down, and all Country-Labour being much ne- 
glected, there are none that look after the breed- 
ing of them. The Rich do not breed Cattle as 
they do Sheep, but buy them lean; and at low 
Prices; and after they have fattened them on their 
Grounds, they ſell them again at high Rates. 
And I do not think that all the Inconveniencies 
that this will produce, ate yet obſerved; for as 
they ſell the Cattle dear, ſo if they are conſumed 
faſter than the breeding Countries from which they 
are brought, can afford them; then the Stock 
muſt decreaſe, and this muſt needs end in a great 
Searcity ; and by theſe Means this your Iſland, 
that ſeemed as to this Particular, the happieſt 
in the World, will ſuffer much by the curſed 
Avarice of a few Perſons ; beſides that, the riſing 
of Corn makes all People leſſen their Families as 
much as they can; and what can thoſe who are 
diſmiſſed by them do, but either beg or rob? And 
to this laſt, a Man of a great Mind is much ſoon- 
er drawn than to the Former. Luxury likewiſe 
breaks in apace upon you, to ſet forward your 
Poverty and Miſery ; there is an exceſſive Vanity 
an Apparel, and great Coſt in Diet; and that - 
on 
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only in Noblemen's Families, but even among 


Tradeſmen, and among the Farmers themſelves, 


and among all Ranks of Perſons. Vou have al- 
ſo many infamous Houſes, and beſides thoſe that 
are known, the Taverns and Alehouſes are 
no better; add to theſe, Dice, Cards, Tables, 
Fcot-ball, Tennis, and Coits, in which Money 


runs faſt away; and thoſe that are initiated into 


| them, muſt in Concluſion betake themſelves to 


Robbing for a Supply. Baniſh thoſe Plagues, and 
give Orders that theſe who have diſpeopled fo 


much Soil, may either rebuild the Villages that 


they have pulled down, or let out their Grounds 
to Fuck as will do it: Reſtrain thoſe Engroſſings 
of the Rich, that are as bad almoſt as Monopo- 
lies; leave fewer Occaſions to Idleneſs; let Agri- 
culture be ſet up again, and the Manufacture of 
the Wool be regulated, that ſo there may be 
Work found for thoſe Companies of idle People, 
whom Want forces to be Thieves, or who now 
being idle Vagabonds, or ufeleſs Servants, will 
certainly grow Thieves at laſt. If you do not 
find a Remedy to theſe Evils, it is a vain Thing to 


boaſt of your Severity of puniſhing Theft; 9 


tho it may have the Appearance of Juſtice, yet 
in it ſelf it is neither juſt nor convenient: For if 


vou ſuffer your People to be ill edùcated, and 


their Manners to be corrupted from their Infancy, 
and then puniſh them for thoſe Crimes to which 
their firſt Education diſpoſed them, what elſe is to 


de concluded from this, but that you firſt make 


Thieves and then puniſh them ? 

While I was talking thus, the Counſellor that 
was preſent had prepared an Anſwer, and had 
reſolved to reſume all I had ſaid, according to 
the Formality of a Debate, in which Things are 
generally repeated more faithfully than they are 
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18 Sir THOMAS MOR Es 
anſwered; as if the chief Trial that were to be 
made, were of Men's Memories. So he ſaid to me, 
you have talked prettily for a Stranger, having 3 
heard of many Things among us, which you have 
not been able to conſider well; but I will make 
the whole Matter plain to you, and will firſt re- 1 
peat in Order all that you have ſaid, then T will * 
ſhew how much the Ignorance of our Affairs has 
17 miſſed you, and will in the laſt Place an- 
1 ſwer all your Arguments. And that I may be- 
| gin where I promiſed, there were four Things----- * 
ut Hold your Peace, ſaid the Cardinal, for you will 
| not have done ſoon that begin thus; therefore we 


will at Preſent eaſe you of the Trouble of an- 


1 

il ſwering, and reſerve it to our next Meeting, has 
i which ſhall be to Morrow, if Raphael's Affairs and Ob! 
5 yours can admit of it: But Raphael, ſaid he to Mu 
1 me, I would gladly know of you upon what Reaſon | give 
it is that you think Theft ought not to be pu- vin 
niſhed by Death? Would you give Way to it? Rul 
or do you propoſe any other Puniſhment that ftric 
will be more uſeful to the 'Publick ? For ſince by 
Death does not reſtrain Theft, if Men thought vire 
their Lives would be ſafe, what Fear or Force vile 
could reſtrain ill Men? On the Contrary, they De: 
would look on the Mitigation of the Puniſh- ne\ 
ment, as an invitation to commit more Crimes. Wit 
I anſwered, It ſeems to me a very unjuſt Thing us 
to take away a Man's Life for a little Money; the 
for nothing in the World can be of equal Value thi 
with a Man's Life: And if it is ſaid, that it is ful 
not for the Money that one ſuffers, but for his an 
breaking the Law; I muſt ſay, extream Juſtice th: 
is an extream Injury: for we ought not to approve pu 
of theſe terrible Laws that make the ſmalleſt is 
Offences capital; nor of that Opinion of the he 

Stoicſs, that makes all Crimes equal, as if there 


Were 


Likeneſs nor Propo 
not to kill, and ſhall we kill ſo eaſily for alittle Mo- 
! ney ? But if one ſhall ſay, That by that Law we 


* VOT. PH RK 19 
were no difference to be made between the killing 


a Man, and the taking his Purſe; between which 


if we examine Things impartially, there is no 
rtion. God has commanded uꝰ 


are only forbid to kill any, except when the Laws 


of the Land allow of it; upon the ſame Grounds, 


Laws may be made to allow 'of Adultery and 
Perjury in ſome Caſes : for God having taken 
from us the Right of diſpoſing, either of our own, 
or of other Peoples Lives, if it is pretended that 


the mutual Conſent of Men in making Laws, al- 
Z lowing of Manſlaughter in Caſes in which God 


has given us no Example, frees People from the 
Obligation of the Divine Law, and ſo makes 


Murder a lawful Action; What is this, but to 


give a preference to Humane Laws before the Di- 
vine ? And if this is once admitted, by the ſame 
Rule Men: may in all other Things put what Re- 
ſtrictions they pleaſe upon the Laws of God. If 


by the Moſaical Law, tho' it was Rough and Se- 


vire, as being a Voke laid on an obſtinate and ſer- 
vile Nation, Men were only fined, and not put to 


Death for Theft ; we cannot imagine that in this 


new Law of Mercy, in which God treats us 
with the Tenderneſs of a Father, he has given 
us a greater Licenſe to Cruelty, than he did to 
the Jes. Upon theſe Reaſons it is, that I 
think the putting Thieves to Death is not law- 
ful; and it is plain and obvious that it is abſurd, 
and of ill Conſequence to the Common- Wealth, 
that a Thief and a Murderer ſhould be equally 
puniſhed: for if a Robber ſees that his Danger 
is the ſame, if he is convicted of Theft, as if 
he were guilty of Murder, this will naturally ſet 
him on to kill the Perſon whom otherwiſe he 
2 | would 
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Table and well-governed People. They pay a 
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20 SrTHOMAS MORE's 


is the fame, there is more ſecurity, and leſs dan- pr; 
ger of diſcovery, when he that can beſt make it 

is put out of the Way; ſo that the terrifying z. 
Thieves too much, provokes them to cruelty. 5: 
But as to the Queſtion, What more conveni- 

ent Way of - Puniſhment can be found? I think 
it is much eaſier to find out that, than to invent 
any Thing that is worſe ; Why ſhould we doubt 
but the Way that was ſo long in Uſe among the '* 
Old Romans, who underſtood fo well the Arts of; 
Government, was very proper for their Puniſn- 
ment? they condemned ſuch as they found Guil- | 
ty of great Crimes, to work their whole Lives 
in Quarries, or to dig in Mines with Chains a- 
bout them. But the Method that I liked beſt, | 
was that which I obſerved in my Travels in 
Perfia, among the Polylerits, who are a conſide- 


ed by their own Laws. They lie far from the 
Sea, and are environed with Hills; and being 
contented with the Productions of their own 
Country, which is very Fruitful, they have lit- 
tle Commerce with any other Nation; and as 
they, according to the Genius of thei? Coun- 
try, have no appetite of inlarging their Borders; 
ſo their Mountains, and the Penſion that they 
pay to the Perſian, ſeeure them from all Invaſions. 

hus they have no Wars among them; they 
live rather conveniently than ſplendidly, and may 
be rather called a Happy Nation, than either E- 
minent or Famous ; for I do not think that they 
are known ſo much as by Name to any but their 
next Neighbours. T hoſe that are found guilty 
of Theft among them, are bound to make reſti- 


tution 
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tution to the Owner, and not as it is in other 


Places, to the Prince, for they reckon that the 
9 Prince has no more right to the {ſtolen Goods 
than the Thief; but if that which was ſtolen 
is no more in being, then the Goods of the 
Thieves are eſtimated, and Reſtitution being 
made out of them, the Remainder is given to 
their Wives and Children: And they 
are condemned to ſerve in the Publick Works, but 
are neither impriſoned, nor chained, unleſs there 
happened to be ſome extraordinary Circumſtances 
1 in their Crimes. They go about looſe and free, 
working for the Publick: If they are idle or back- 
ward to work, they are whipp'd ; but if they 
= work hard, they 

| any mark of Re 


themſelves 


are well uſed and treated without 
| eproach, only the Liſts of them 
are called always at Night, and then they are ſhut 
up, and they ſuffer no other uneaſineſs, but this 


of conſtant Labour; for as they work for the 
Publick, fo they 


ey are well entertained out of the 
Publick Stock, which is done differently in differ- 
ent Places: In ſome Places, that which is beſtow- 


ed on them, is raiſed by a charitable Contribution; 
and tho* this Way may ſeem uncertain, 


„ 5 ; | yet ſo 
merciful are the Inclinations of that People, that 
they are plentifully ſupplied by it; but in other 


Places, publick Revenues are ſet aſide for them; 


or there is a conſtant Tax of a Poll- money raiſed 
for their Maintenance. In ſome Places they are 
ſet to no Publick Work, but every private Man 
that has occafion to hire Workmen, goes to the 
Market- places and hires them of the Publick, a 
little lower than he would do a Free- man: If they 
go lazily about their Task, he may quicken them 


with the Whip. By this Means there is always 
ſome piece of Work or other to be done by them; 


and beſide their Livelihood, they earn 2 
| | @ 


22 Sir THOMAS MOR E's 
ſtill to the Publick. They wear all a peculiar Ha- 


bit, of one certain Colour, and their Hair is cropt 
a little above their Ears, and a little of one of 
their Ears is cut off. Their Friends are allowed 
to give them either Meat, Drink, or Clothes, ſa 
they are of their proper Colour; but it is Death, 
both to the Giver and Taker, if they give them 
Money; nor is it leſs penal for any Freeman to 
take Money from them, upon any account what- 
ſoever: And it is alſo Death for any oftheſe Slaves 
are called) to handle Arms. Thoſe of 
iviſion of the Country, are diſtinguiſhed # 
by a peculiar Mark: And it is capital to lay that 
aſide, and ſo it is alſo to go out of their Bounds, * 
or to talk with a Slave of another Juriſdiction ; # 
and the very Attempt of an eſcape, is no leſs pe- 
nal than an eſcape it ſelf; it is Death for any 
other Slave to be acceſſary to it: If a Freeman en- 
gages in it, he is condemned to Slavery : Thoſe 
that diſcover it are rewarded; if Free-men, in 
Money; and if Slaves, with Liberty, together 
with a Pardon for being acceſſary to it; that 
ſo they may find their Account, rather in re- 
to ſuch a Deſign, tan 


ſo 
8 


penting of their acceſſion 
in perſiſting in it. 


TLhheſe are their Laws and Rules in this Matter; 5 
in which both the Gentleneſs and the Advantages 


of them are very obvious; ſince by theſe Means, 


as Vices are deſtroyed, ſo Men are preferved ; | 
ſee the Neceſſity of : 


but are ſo treated, that they 
being good: and by the Reſt of their Life they 
make reparation 5 the Miſchief they 

merly done. 


% 


had for- | 
| Nor is there any hazard of their | 
falling back to their old Cuſtoms : And ſo little 
do Travellers apprehend Miſchief from them, that 
they generally make uſe of them for Guides, from 
one Juriſdiction to another; tor there is _—_— 'F 
; | | | elt 
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= has been made of it: But if when the Sentence 


which they can rob, or be the bet- 
ter for it, ſince as they are diſarmed, ſo the very 
having of Money is a ſufficient Conviction: and 
as they are certainly puniſhed if diſcovered, ſo the 
cannot hope to eſcape : for their Habit being in 
the Parts of it different from what is commonly 
worn, they cannot fly away, unleſs they ſhould 
go naked, and even then their crop'd Ear would 
betray them. The only Danger to be feared from 
them, is their conſpiring againſt the  Govern- 
ment : But thoſe of one Diviſion and Neighbour- 
hood can do nothing to any Purpoſe, unleſs a ge- 
neral Conſpiracy were laid amongſt all the Slaves 
of the ſeveral Juriſdictions, which cannot be done, 
ſince they cannot meet or talk together; nor will 
any venture on a Deſign where the Concealment 
would be ſo dangerous, and the Diſcovery ſo pro- 
fitable : and none of them is quite hopeleſs of re- 
covering his Freedom, ſince by their Obedience 
and Patience, and by giving Grounds to believe 
that they will change their manner of Life for 
the Future, they may expect at laſt to obtain 
their Liberty: and ſome are eyery Year reſtored 
to it, upon the good Character that is given of 
them. When I had related all this, added, 
That I did not ſee why ſuch a Method might not 
be followed with more Advantage, than could 


ever be expected from that ſevere Juſtice which 


the Counſellor magnified ſo much. To all this 
he anſwered, That it could never be ſo. ſettled 
in England, without endangering the whole Nati- 
on by it; and as he faid that, he ſhook his Head, 
and made ſome grimaces, and ſo held his Peace; 


and all the Company ſeemed to be of his Mind: 


only the Cardinal faid, It is not eaſy to gueſs whe- 
ther it would fucceed well or ill, ſince no Trial 


of 


24 Sir THOMAS MORE's | 
of Death were paſt upon a Thief, the Prince 
would reprieve him for a while, and make the Ex- 
periment upon him, denying him the privilege of 
a Sanctuary; then if it had a good Effect upon 
him, it might take place; and if it ſucceeded 
not, the worſt would be, to execute the Sentence 
on the condemned Perſons at laſt. And I do not ſee, 
Laid he, why it would be either injuſt or inconveni- 
ent, or at all dangerous, to admit of ſuch a delay: 
And I think the Vaoabonds ought to be treated 
in the fame Manner, againſt whom though we 


have made many Laws, yet we have not been 


able to gain our End by them all. When the 
Cardinal had faid this, then they all fell to com- 
mend the Motion, tho” they had deſpiſed it when 
it came from me; but they did more particular- | 
Iy commend that concerning the Vagabonds, be- 
cauſe it had been added by him. 
I do not know whether it be worth the While 
to tell what followed, for it was very ridiculous; 
but T ſhall venture at it, for as it is not foreign to 
this Matter, ſo ſome good Uſe may be made of it. 
There was a Jefter ſtanding by, that counterfeit- 
ed the Fool ſo naturally, that he ſeemed to be 
really one. The Jeſts at which he offered were 
ſo cold and dull, that we laughed more at him 
than at them; yet ſometimes he ſaid, as it were 
by chance, Things that were not unpleaſant ; ſo 
as to juſtify the old Proverb, That he who throws 
the Dice often, will ſometimes have a lucky Hit. 
When one of the Company had faid, that I had 
taken care of the Thieves, and the Cardinal had | 


taken care of the Vagabonds, ſo that there re- 
mained nothing but that ſome publick Proviſi- 
on might be made for the Poor, whom Sickneſs or 
Old Age had diſabled from Labour: Leave that | 
to me, ſaid the Fool, and I ſhall take care of any 5 
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? for there is no Sort of People whoſe ſight I abhor 
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more, having been ſo often vexed with them, and 


ege of with their ſad Complaints; but as dolefully ſoe- 


ver as they have told their Tale to me, they 
could never prevail ſo far as to draw one Penny 
of Money from me: for either I had no mind 
to give them any Thing, or when I had a mind 
to it, I had nothing to give them: and they now 
know me ſo well, that they will not loſe their La- 
bour on me, but let me paſs without giving me 
any trouble, becauſe they hope for nothing from 
me, no more in Faith than if I were a Prizft - 
But I would have a Law made, for ſending all 
theſe Beggars to Monaſteries, the Men to the Be- 


be Nuns, 'Fhe Cardinal ſmiled, and approved of 
it in jeſt ; but the Reſt liked it in earneſt. There was 
a Divine prefent, who tho' he was a grave moroſe 
Man, yet he was ſo pleaſed with this Reflection 
that was made'on the Prieſts and the Monks, that 


bel began to play with the Fool, and faid to him, 


This will not deliver you from all Beggars, ex- 
cept you take care of us Friars. That is done 
already, anſwered the 'Fool, for the Cardinal has 
provided -for you, by what he propoſed for the 
reſtraining Vagabonds, and ſetting them to work, 
for I know no Vagabonds like you. This was well 


© entertained by the whole Company, who looking 


at the Cardinal, perceived that he was not ill 
pleaſed at it; only the Friar himſelf was ſo bit, as 
may be eaſily imagined, and fell out into ſuch a 
Paſſion, that he could not forbear railing at the 
Fool, and called him Knave, Slanderer, Backbiter, 
and Son of Perdition, and cited ſome dreadful 
Threatnings out of the Scriptures againft him. 
Now the Jeſter thought he was in his Element, 
and laid about him _— : he ſaid, Good F mo 
3 | . - 5 E 


26 Sir THOMAS MORE'“; 
be not angry, for it is written, In patience poſſeſi 
our dal. The F 594 anſwered, (for I thall 0 
you his own Words) J am not angry, you Hang- - 
Sa ; at leaſt I do nat ſin in it, for the Plalmiſt e 
lays, Be ye angry, and ſin not. Upon this the 4 
: Cardinal dia Aim gently, and wiſhed ad 1 
him to govern his Paſſions. No, my Lord, faid RF. 

he, I ſpeak not but from a good Zeal, which I . 
ought to have; for Holy Men have had a good FR; - -- 
Zeal, as it is ſaid, The Zeal of thy Houſe hath . 
eaten me up; and we ſing in our Church, that 
thoſe who mock'd Eliſa as he went up to the ©. 
Houſe of God, felt the Effects of his Zeal ; 7 
which that Mocker, that Rogue, that Scound- : 
rel, will perhaps feel. You dothis perhaps with . 
a good Intention, ſaid the Cardinal; but in my 
Opinion, it were wiſer in you, not to ſay bet- 
ter for you, not to engage in ſo ridiculous a Con- 
teſt with a Fool. No, my Lord, anſwered he, 
that were not wiſely done; for Solomon, the 
wiſeſt of Men, ſaid, Anſwer a Fool according to 
his folly; which I now do, and ſhew him 
the Ditch into which he will fall, if he is not 
aware of it; for if the many Mockers of Eliſba, 
who was but one bald Man, felt the Effect of 
His Zeal, What will become of one Mocker of 
fo many Friars, among whom there are ſo 
many bald Men ? We have likewiſe a Bull, by 
which all that jeer us are excommunicated. 
When the Cardinal ſaw that there was no End That ©: 
of this Matter, he made a Sign to the Fool to Philoſ 
withdraw, and turned the Diſcourſe another Way; 

and ſoon after he roſe from the Table, and diſmiſ- 
ling us, he went to hear Cauſes. © C1 
Thus, Mr. Adore, I have run out into a tedi- 
ous. Story, of the Length of which I had been 
aſhamed, if, as you earneſtly begged it of * 


„ CCOOUTCTTrEa 
% tad not obſerved you to hearken to it, as if you. 
an Had no mind to ole any Part of it: I might 
mit have contracted it, but I reſolved” to give it you 
s the at large, that you might obſerve how thoſe that 
iched ad deſpiſed what I had propoſed, no ſooner per- 
aid Teived that the Cardinal did not diſlike it, but 
ich 1 they preſently approved of it, and fawned fo 
good vn him, and flattered him to ſuch a Degree, that 
5 2 They in good earneſt applauded thoſe Things that 
chat de only liked in jeſt. And from hence you may 
the Ether, how little Courtiers would value either me 
und. I this Tanſwered,” You have done me a great 
With ndneſs in this Relation; for as every Thing has 
my Deen related by you, both wiſely and pleaſantly, 
22 o you have made me imagine, that I was in my 
Con. dn Country, and grown young again, by recal- 
he. ing that good Cardinal into my Thoughts, in 
he Frhoſe Family I was bred from my Childhood: 
„ „% nd tho* you are upon other Accounts very dear 
wn to me, yet you are the dearer, becauſe you honour 
ne Memory ſo much: But after all this I cannot 
ihe change my Opinion, for I ſtill think that if you 
A of ould, overcome that averſion which you have to 
er of he Courts of Princes, you might do a great 
- © l of good to Mankind, by the Advices that 
by ou would give; and this is the chief Deſign that 
— 7 very good Man ought to propoſe to himſelf in 
End living: for whereas your Friend Plato thinks 
1 to hat then Nations will be happy, when either 
7ay . Fhiloſophers become Kings, or Kings become 
we Fhiloſophers. No wonder if we are ſo far from 
WW tat Happineſs, if Philoſophers will not think it 
el. t for them to aſſiſt Kings with their Councils. 
ben hey are not ſo baſe minded, ſaid he, but that 
= i hey would willingly do it: many of them have 


Already done it by „ if theſe that are 
"x in 
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in Power would hearken to their good Advices, 
But Plato judged right, that except Kings them 
ſelves became Philoſophers, it could never be the 
brought about, that they who from their Child.“ 


hood are corrupted. with falſe Notions, ' ſhould 2 2 


fall in intirely with the Councils of Philoſophers, 
which he himſelf found to be true in the Perſon 
0 CT py 4 
Do not you think, that if I were about any 
King, and were propoſing good Laws to him, 
and endeavouring; to root out of him all the 
- curſed Seeds of Evil that J found in him, I ſhould 
either be turned out of his- Court, or at leaſt be 
laughed at for my Pains? For Inſtance, what 
could I ſignify if I were about the King of Fance, 
and were called into his Cabinet-Council, where 
ſeveral wiſe Men do in his Hearing propoſe 
many Expedients; as by what Arts and Prac- 
' tices Milan may be kept; and Naples, that has 
ſo oft ſlip'd out of their Hands, recovered ; and 
how the Venetians, and after them the reſt of 
Italy may be ſubdued; and then how Flanders, 
Brabant, and all Burgundy, and ſome other 
Kingdoms which he has ſwallowed already in his 
Deſigns, may be added to his Empire. One 
_ Propoſes a League with the Venetians, to be kept 5 
as long as he finds his Account in it, and that 
he ought to communicate Councils with them, 8 4 
and give them ſome Share of the Spoil, till his Sur 52 * 
ceſs makes him need · or fear them leſs, and then it 7) © 
will be eaſily taken out of their Hands. Ano 
ther propoſes the hiring the Germans, and the 
ſecuring the Switzers by Penſions, Another pro- 
poſes the gaining the Emperor by Money, 
which is Omnipotent with him. Another pro- 


in order to the cementing it, the yielding up th = 


1 — 


King of Navar's Pretenſions. Another thinks 
ver be the Prince of Ca/tile is to be wrought on, by 
Child- the Hope of an Alliance; and that ſome of his 
houlg Courtiers are to be gained to the French Fac- 
l tion by Penſions, The hardeſt Point of all is 
Perſon what to do with England : A Treaty of Peace 
is to be ſet on Foot, and if their Alliance is not 
at any to be depended on, yet it is to be made as firm as 
) him, can be; and they are to be called Friends, but 
the ſuſpected as Enemies: Therefore the Scots are 
to be kept in Readineſs, to be let looſe upon Eng- 
land on every Oecaſion; and ſome baniſhed 
LNMobleman is to be ſupported. underhand, (for by 
the League it cannot be done avowedly) who 
has a Pretenſion'to the Crown, by which Means 
that ſuſpected Prince may be kept in Awe. Now 
Co bings are in ſo great a Fermentation, and 
Fall many gallant Men are joining Councils, how 
few = to — a the War, Pr 122 a Man as I 
am ſhould ſtand up, and wiſh them to change 
all their Councils, to let [raly alone, and ftay 
at Home, fince the Kingdom of France was in- 
deed greater than that it could be well governed by 
one Man; ſo that he ought not to think. of 
adding others to it: And if after this, I ſhould 
propoſe to them the Reſolutions of the Achori ans, 
a People that lie over againſt the Iſle of Utopia 
to the South Eaſt, who having long ago engaged 
in a War, that they might gain another King- 
dom to their King, who had a Pretenſion to it 
by an old Alliance, by which it had deſcended 
to him; and having conquered it, when they 
found that the trouble of keeping it, was equal 
to that of gaining it; for the conquered People 
would be ſtill apt to rebel, or be expoſed to 
Foreign Invaſions, ſo that they muſt always be 
in War, either for them, or againſt them; and 
| C 3 7 that 
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that therefore they could never disband their Ar. 
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5 my: That in the mean Time Taxes lay heavy Þ con 
[) on them, that Money went out of the Kingdom; Bo 
| that their Blood was ſacrificed to their King's MW nothe 
Glory, and that they were nothing the better yanc 
by it, even in Time of Peace; their Manners Trea 
being corrupted by a long War; Robbing and poſes 
Murders abounding every where, and their Laus, had 2 
falling under Contempt, becauſe their King be- 22 
ing diſtracted with the Cares of the Kingdom, that 
was leſs able to apply his Mind to any one of and 
them; when they ſaw there would be no End prop 
of thoſe Evils, they by joint Councils made an mig} 
humble Addreſs to their King, deſiring him to and 
chooſe which of the two King doms he had the 7 that 
greateſt Mind to keep, ſince * could not hold ſuch 
both; for they were too great a People to be the ] 
governed by a divided King, ſince no Man would of t 
' willingly have a Groom that ſhould be in com Live 
mon between him and another. Upon which | muf 
the good Prince was forced to quit his new King- long 
dom to one of his Friends, . (who was not long gott 
after dethroned) and to be contented with his brok 
old one. To all this I would add, that after all nalt 
thoſe warlike Attempts, and the vaſt Confuſions, Tre 
with the Conſumptions both of "Treaſure and kd for 1 
People that muſt follow them; perhaps Lav 
ſome Misfortune, they might be forced to = ſes 1 
up all at laſt; therefore it. ſeemed much more Pen 
eligible that the King ſhould improve his anti- the 
ent Kingdom all he could, and make it . flou- ſing 
Tiſh as much as was poſſible; that he ſhould love tion 
his People, and: be beloved of them; that he brez 
ſhould live among them, and govern them ent- bot] 
ly; and that he ſhould let other Kingdoms alone, whe 
ſince that which had fallen to his Share was big ſeve 
Weng if not too big for him. Pray bow do wor 
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Y heavy | 
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ou think would ſuch a Speech as this be heard ? 
Testes ſaid I, I think not very well. 


- But what, ſaid he, if I ſhould ſort with a- 
ether Kind of Miniſters, whoſe chief. Contri- 


vances and Conſultations were, by what Art 
Treafure might be heaped up? Where one pro- 
# poſes, the crying up of Money, when the King 
had a great Debt on him, and the crying itdown 


as much when his Revenues were to come in, 


that ſo he might both pay much with a little, 
and in a little receive a great deal: Another 
propoſes a Pretence of a War, that ſo Money 
might be raifed in order to the carrying it on, 
and that a Peace might be' concluded as ſoon as 
that was done ; and this was to be made up with 


: | ſuch Appearances of Religion as might” work on. 


the People, and make them impute it. to the Piety 
of their Prince, and to his Tenderneſs of the. 
Lives of his Subjects. A third offers ſome old 
mu ſty Laws, that have been antiquated by, a 
long diſuſe ; and which, as they had been for- 
gotten by all the Subjects, ſo they had been alſo 
broken by them; and that the levying of the Pe- 
nalties of theſe Laws, as it would bring in a vaſt 
Treaſure, fo there might be a very good Pretence 


for it; fince it would look like the executing a. 
Law, and the doing of Juſtice. A fourth propo- 
ohibiting of many Things under ſevere 
Penalties, eſpecially fuch Things as were againſt. 
the Intereſt of the People, and then the diſpen- 
ſing with theſe Prohibitions upon great Compoſi- 


ſes the 


tions, to thoſe who might make Advantages by 
breaking them. This would ferve two Ends, 


both of them acceptable to many; for as thoſe - 
whoſe Avarice led them to tranſgreſs, would be. 
ſeverely fined ; 


fo the ſelling Licences dear, 
would look as if a Prince were tender of his 
People, 
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32 Sir THOMAS MORE's 
go People, and would as eaſily, or at low Rates, 
i diſpenſe with any Thing that might be againſt | 
"I the publick Good. Another propoſes, that the 
Judges muſt be made ſure, that they may declare 
always in Favour of the Prerogative, that they BY - 
muſt-be often ſent for to Court, that the King 
may hear them argue thoſe Points in which he is 
concerned; fince that how unjuſt ſoever any of 
his Pretenſions may be, yet ſtill ſome one or 
other of them, either out of Contradiction to 
others, or the Pride of Singularity, or that they 
may make their Court, would find out ſome Pre- 
tence or other to give the King a fair Colour to 
carry the Point: For if the Judges but differ in 
Opinion, the cleareſt Thing in the World is 
made by that Means diſputable, and Truth be: 
Ing once brought in Queſtion, the King upon 
that may take Advantage to expound the Law | 
for his own Profit: The Judges that ſtand out 
will be brought over, either out of Fear or Mo- 
deſty; and they being thus gained, all of them | 
na ſent to the Bench to give Sentence bold- 
- by, as King would have it: For fair Pre- 
tences Will never be wanting when Sentence is 
to be given in the Prince's Favour : It will 
either be ſaid, that Equity lies of his Side, or 
ſome Words in the Law will be found ſounding. 
that way, or ſome forced Senſe will be put on 
them; and when all other Things fail, the 
King's undoubted Prerogative will be pretended, 
as that which is above all Law; and to which 
a religious Judge ought to have a ſpecial Re- 
gard. Thus all conſent to that Maxim of Gre) 
ſus, that a Prince cannot have Treaſure enough, 
* tince he muſt maintain his Armies out of it: 
That a King, even though he would, can do 
nothing unjuſtly ; that all Property is in him, 
| . | not 
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| not excepting the very Perſons of his Subjects: 


And that no Man has any other Property, but 


that which the King 


5 fit to leave him: And they think it is the Prince's 


Intereſt, that there be as little of this left as 


d 5 may be, as if it were his Advantage that his 
People ſhould have neither Riches nor Liberty; 


ſince theſe Things make them leſs eaſy and tame to 
a cruel and unjuſt Government; whereas Ne- 


| ceſſity and Poverty blunts them, makes them 
patient, and beats them down, and breaks that 


Height of Spirit, that might otherwiſe diſpoſe. 
them to rebel, Now what if after all theſe- 


Propoſitions were made, I ſhould riſe up and 
_ aſſert, that ſuch Councils were both unbecom-- 


ing a King, and miſchievous to him: And that 
not only his Honour but his Safety conſiſted more 
in his People's Wealth, than in his own; if L 
ſhould ſhew, that they chooſe a King for their 
own Sake, and not for his ; that by his Care: 
and Endeavours they«may be both eaſy and ſafe; 
and that therefore a Prince ought to take more 
Care of his People's Happineſs, than of his own, 


a4 a Shepherd is to take more Care of his Flock 


than of himſelf, It is alſo certain, that they are 


much miſtaken, that think the Poverty of a Na- 
tion is a Means of the publick Safety : Who- 


quarrel more than Beggars do? who does more 
for a Change, than he that is: 
uneaſy in his preſent Circumſtances ? And who- 
run in to create Confuſions with ſo deſperate a 


Boldneſs, as thoſe who having nothing to loſe, hope 


to gain by them? If a King ſhould fall under 
ſo much Contempt or Envy, that he could not 
keep his Subjects in their Duty, but by Oppreſ- 
ſion and ill Uſage, and by impoveriſhing them, 


it were certainly better for him to quit his- 


8 EKingdom, 


' out of his Goodneſs thinks 
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34 Sir T HO MAS MOR E's 
Kingdom, than to retain it by ſuch Methods, 
by which 4 he keeps the Name of Autho- 
rity, yet he loſes the Majeſty due to it. Nor is 


it ſo becoming the Dignity of a King to reign 
over Beggars, as to reign over rich and happy 
Subjects. And therefore Fabritius, that was a 
Man of a noble and exalted Temper, ſaid, he 
would rather govern rich Men, than be rich him- | 


ſelf ; and for one Man to abound in Wealth 
and Pleafure, when all about him are mourning 
and groaning, is to be a Goaler and not a King: 
He is an unskilful Phyſician, that cannot cure a 
Diſeaſe, but by caſting his Patient into another: 
So he that can find no other Way for correcting 
the Errors of his People, but by taking from 
them the Conveniences of Life, ſhews that he 
Knows not what it is to govern. a free Nation. 


I, 


He himſelf ought rather to ſhake off his Sloth, 


or to lay down his Pride; for the Contempt or 
Hatred that his People have for him, takes its 


Riſe from the Vices in, himſelf. Let him live 
upon what belongs to himſelf, without wrong- 
ing others, and accommodate his Expence to his 
Revenue. Let him puniſh Crimes, and by his 
wiſe Conduct let him endeavour to prevent them, 
rather than be ſevere when he has ſuffered 
them to be too common: Let him not raſhly 
revive Laws that are abrogated by. diſuſe, eſpeci- 
ally if they have been long forgotten, and never 
wanted. And let him never take any Penalty 
for the Breach of them, to which a Judge would 
not give way in a private Man, but would look 
on him as a crafty and unj 


ad unjuſt Perſon for pre- 
tending to it. 'To theſe Things I would add, 


that Law among the Macarians, that lie not far 
from Utopia, by which their King, in the Day | 
on which he begins to reign, is tied by an Oath | 
5 . . confirmed 
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confirmed by ſolemn Sacrifices, never to have at 


Treaſures, or ſo much Silver as is equal to that 
in Value. This Law, as they ſay, was made 


the Riches of his Country, than to his own 
Wealth; and ſo provided againft the heaping up 
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rning de ſufkeient for any Accident; if either the King 
Ling: had occaſion' for it againſt Rebels, or the King- 


ure a dom againſt the Invaſion of an. Enemy, but that 

other: it was not enough to encourage a Prince to in- 
vade other Men's Rights, which was the chief 

from Cauſe of his A that Law: He alfe 
3 


ecting 


at he thought, that it was a good Proviſion for a free 
ation. Circulation of Money, that is. neceſſary for the 
loth, Courſe of Commerce and Exchange: And when. 
pt or a King: muſt' diſtribute all theſe extraordinary 


es its Acceffions that increaſe Treaſure beyond the due 
live Pitch, it makes him leſs diſpoſed to oppreſs his 
rONg- Subjects. Such a King as this is, will be the 


Terror of ill Men, and will be beloved. of all 


good Men. 5 
If, I fay, I ſhould talk of theſe or FACT like. 


fered Things, to Men that had taken their Biaſs ano- 
ahl7 ther Way, how deaf would they be to it all 7 
peci- No Doubt, very deaf, anſwered F; and no Won- 
ever der, for one is never to offer at Propoſitions or 


Advices, that he is certain will not be enter- 


alt 

ould tained. Diſcourſes ſo much out of the Road- 
look could nor avail any Fhing, nor have any Effect 
pre- on Men, whoſe Minds wete prepoſſeſſed with 
add, different Sentiments. This philoſophical way of 
far Speculation, is not unpleaſant among Friends in 


free Converſation ; but there is no Room for 


als 


once above a thouſand Pounds of Gold: in- his 
by an excellent King, who had more Regard to 


of ſo much T reaſure, as might impoveriſh the- 
Vealth People: He thought e moderate Sum might 
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ir in the Courts of Princes, where great Affairs 
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are carried on by Authority. That is what I | 
was ſaying, replied he, that there is no room for Men 
Philoſophy in the Courts of Princes. Ves, there 
is, ſaid I, but not for this ſpeculative Philoſophy, 7 
that makes every Thing to be alike fitting at al! 
Times: But there is another Philoſophy that is vou 
more pliable, that knows its proper Scene, and if I 
accommodates it ſelf to it; and that teaches a : 
Man to act that Part which has fallen to his ther 
Share, fitly and decently. If when one of Plau- 1 I an 
zus s Comedies is upon the Stage, and a Com- cou 
pany of Servants are acting their Parts, you I öde 
ſhould come out in the Garb of a Philoſopher, 
and repeat out of Octavia, a Diſcourſe of Sene- 
ca's to Nero, had it not been better for you to W. 
have ſaid nothing, than by mixing Things of 
ſuch different Natures, to have made ſuch an 
Impertinent Tragi-Comedy? For you ſpoil and 
corrupt the Play that isin Hand, when you mix 
with it Things diſagreeing to it, even though 
they were better than it is : Therefore go 
through with the Play that is acting the beſt you 
can ; and do not confound it, becauſe another 
that is pleaſanter comes into your Thoughts. It 
is even ſo in a Common-Wealth, and in the 
Councils of Princes; if ill Opinions cannot be 
quite rooted out; and if you cannot cure ſome 
received Vices according to your Wiſhes, you 
muſt not therefore abandon the Common- 
Wealth ; or forſake the Ship in a Storm, becauſe 
you cannot command the Winds; nor ought 
you to aſſault People with Diſcourſes that are 
out of their Road, when you ſee their Notions 
are ſuch that you can make no Impreſſion on 
them: But you ought to caſt about, and as far 
AS you can to manage Things dexterouſly, that 
ſo if you cannot make Matters go well, they 
| N may 
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may be as little ill as is poſſible; for except all 


Men were good, all Things cannot go well; 


which I do not hope to ſee in a great while, By 
this, anſwered he, all that I ſhall do ſhall be to 


= preſerve my ſelf from being mad, while I endea- 


your to cure the Madneſs of other People : For 
if I will ſpeak Truth, I muſt ſay ſuch Things 
as I was formerly ſaying ; and for lying, whe- 
ther a Philoſopher can do it or I cannot tell; 
I am ſure I cannot do it. But though theſe Diſ- 
courſes may be uneaſy and ungrateful to them, 
I do not ſee why they ſhould ſeem fooliſh or ex- 
travagant: Indeed if I ſhould either propoſe ſuch 
Things as Plato has contrived in his Common- 
Wealth, or as the Utopians praftiſe in theirs, 
though they might ſeem better, as certainly they 


are, yet they are ſo quite different from our 


Eſtabliſhment, which is founded on Property, 
there being no ſuch Thing among them, that I 
could not expect that it ſhould have any Effect 
on them : , But ſuch Diſcourſes as mine, that 
only call paſt Evils to mind, and give Warning 


of what may follow, have nothing in them that 
is ſo abſurd, that they may not be uſed wo 


Time; for they can only be unpleaſant to 


who are reſolved to run headlong the contrary 


Way: And if we muſt let alone every Thing 
as abſurd or extravagant, which by Reaſon of the 
wicked Lives of many, may ſeem uncouth, we 
muſt, even among Chriſtians, give over preſſing 
the greateſt Part of thoſe Things that Chriſt hath 
taught us: Though he has commanded us not 
to conceal them, but to proclaim on the Houſe« 
tops that which he taught in ſecret. The . greats 
eſt Parts of his Precepts are more diſagreeing to 
the Lives of the Men of this Age, than any 
Part of my Diſcourſe has been: But the Preach- 
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38 Sir THOMAS MORE's 


ers ſeem to have learn'd that Craft to which . 


vou adviſe me; for they obſerving that the 


World would not willingly ſute their Lives to 


the Rules that Chriſt has given, have fitted his 
Doctrine, as if it had been a leaden Rule, to 
their Lives; that ſo ſome Way or other they 
might agree with one another. But I ſee no 
other Effect of this Compliance, except it be 
that Men become more ſecure in their Wicked- 
neſs by it. And this is all the Succeſs that I 
can have in a Court; for I muſt always differ 
from the reſt, and then I will ſignify nothing; 
or if I agree with them, then I will only help for- 
ward their Madneſs, I do not comprehend what 
you mean by your caſting about, or by the bend- 
ing and handling Things ſo dexteroufly, that if 
they go not well, they may go as little ill as may 
be: For in Courts they will not bear with a 
Man's holding his Peace, or conniving at them: 
A Man muſt. bare-facedly approve of the worſt 
Councils, and conſent to the blackeſt Deſigns : 
So that one would paſs for a Spy, or poſſibly for 
a 'Fraytor, that did but coldly approve of ſuch 
wicked Practices: And when a Man is en- 
gaged in ſuch a Society, he: will be fo far from 
being able to mend Matters by his caſting about, 
as you call it, that he will find no Occaſions of 

doing any good: The ill Company will ſooner 
corrupt him, than be the better for him: Or if 
notwithſtanding all their ill Company, he re- 
mains ſtill entire and innocent, yet their Follies 
and: Knavery will be imputed to him; and by 
mixing Councils with them, he muſt bear his 
Share: of all the Blame that belongs wholly to 
rene uy | E n 
It was no ill Simile, by which Plato ſet forth 


With 


the Unreaſonahleneſs of a Philoſopher's. meddling 
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it will be to no purpoſe for him to go and perſuade 
them to come into their Houſes, and avoid the 


Z Rain; ſo that all that can be expected from his 


going to ſpeak to them, will be, that he ſhall be 
wet with-them ; when it is ſo, he does beſt to keep 
within Doors, and preſerve himſelf, ſince he can- 
not prevail enough to correct other People's Folly. 
Tho? to ſpeak plainly what is my Heart, I muſt 
freely own to you, that as long as there is any 
Property, and while Money is the Standard of all 
other Things, I cannot think that a Nation can 
be governed either - juſtly or happily : Not juſtly, 
becauſe the beſt Things will fall to the Share 
of the worſt of Men: Nor happily, : becauſe 
all Things will be divided among a few, (and 
even theſe are not in all reſpects happy): the 
reſt being left to be abſolutely miſerable. There- 
fore when I reflect on the wiſe and good Conſtitu- 
tions of the Utoprans, among whom all things 
are fo well governed, and with fo few Laws; 
and among whom as Virtue hath its due Reward, 
yet there is ſuch an equality, that every Man lives 
in plenty; and when I compare with them ſo many 
other Nations that are ſtill making new. Laws, 
and yet can never bring their Conſtitution: to a 
right Regulation, among whom tho* every one 
has his Property ; yet all the Laws that they can 
invent, cannot prevail ſo far, that Men can either 
obtain or preſerve it, or be certainly able to di- 
ſtinguiſn what is their own, from what is ano- 
ther Man's; of which the many Law-Suits that 
every Day break out, and depend without any 
End, give too plain a Demonſtration: When, I 
lay, I ballance all theſe things in my 8 
er d. ; I grow 


7 39 
with Government: If one, ſays he, ſhall ſee a 
great Company run out into the Rain every Day, 
and delight to be wet in it; and if he knows that 
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I grow more favourable to Plato, and do not 
wonder that he reſolved, not to make any Laws 


for ſuch as would not ſubmit to a Community of 
all Things: For ſo wiſe a Man as he was, could 
not but foreſee that the ſetting all upon the Level, 
was the only way to make a Natioa happy ; 
Which cannot be obtained ſo long FA 


all that he can 
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as there is 
Property: For when every Man draws to himſelf 
ſs, by one Title or another, 


it muſt needs follow, that how plentiful ſoever a 


Nation may be, yet a few dividing the Wealth 
of it among themſelves, the reſt muſt fall under 
Poverty. So that there will be two Sorts of Peo- 


ple among them, that deſerve that their For- 5) 


tunes ſhould. be interchanged ; the former being 


uſeleſs, but wicked and ravenous; and the latter, 


who by their conſtant Induſtry ſerve the Publick 
more than themſelves, being ſincere and modeſt 


Men, From whence I am perſuaded, that till 


— is taken away, there can be no equitable 
or juſt Diſtribution made of Things, nor can the 
World be happily governed: for as long as that 
is maintained, the teſt and the far beſt Part 


of Mankind, will be ftill oppreſſed with a Load of 


Cares and Anxieties. I confeſs, without the tak- 
ing of it quite away, thoſe Preſſures that lie on a 
great Part of Mankind, may be made lighter ; 
but can never be quite removed. For if 
Laws were made, determining at how great an 
extent in Soil, and at how much Money every 
Man'muſt ſtop, and limitting the Prince that he 
may not grow too great, and reſtraining the Peo- 


ple that they may not become too inſolent, and that 


none might factiouſly aſpire to publick Employ- 
ments; and that they might neither be ſold, nor 
made burthenſome by a great Expence; ſince 
otherwiſe thoſe that ſerve in them, will be 
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tempted to .reimburſe themſelves by Cheats and 
Violence, and it will become neceſſary to find out 
rich Men for undergoing thoſe Employments for 
which wiſe Men ought rather to be ſought out; 
theſe Laws, I ſay, may have ſuch Effects, as good 
Diet and Care may have on a ſick Man, whoſe 
recovery is deſperate: They may allay and miti- 
gate the Diſeaſe, but -it can never be quite healed, 
nor the Body Politick be brought again to a good 
Habit, as long as Property remains; and it will 
— out as — — — — 
Applying 2 Remedy to one » You WII provo 

—— and that which removes the one ill 
Symptom produces others, while the ſtrength- 


ning one Part of the Bedy weakens the Reſt. 


On the contrary, anſwered I, it ſeems to me that 
Men cannot live conveniently, where all things 
are common: How can there be any Plenty, 
where every Man will excuſe himſelf from La- 
bour ? For as the Hope of Gain doth not excite 
him, ſo the Confidence that he has in other Men's 
come to be pinched with Want, and yet cannot 
diſpoſe of any Thing as their own ; what can 


1 follow upon this, but perpetual Sedition and Blood- 


ſhed, eſpecially when the Reverence and Autho- 
rity, due to Magiſtrates falls to the Ground? For I 
cannot imagine how that can be kept up among 
thoſe that are in all Things equal to one another. 
I do not wonder, ſaid he, that it appears ſo to 


you, fince you have no Notion, or at laſt no 


right one, of ſuch a Conſtitution : But if you 
had been in Utopia with me, and had ſeen their 
Laws and Rules as I did, for the Space of five 
Years, in which I lived among them; and dur- 


ing which time I was ſo delighted with them, that 
I would never have left them, if it had 
| not 


indeed 


is * 
9 
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than theirs, ſo our Government, if I miſtake not, Tim 
being antienter, a long Practice has helped us to 
find out many Conveniencies of Life: And ſome 
happy Chances have diſcovered other Things to 
us, Which no Man's Underſtanding could ever belie 
have invented. As for the Antiquity, either of 
their Government, ox of ours, ſaid he, you. can- that 
not paſs a true Judgment of it, unleſs you. had |} of tt 
read their Hiſtories ; for if they are to be believed, 
they had Towns among them, before theſe Parts I 
Were ſo much as inhabited: And as for theſe 

-Diſcoveries, that have been either hit on by ß; 
Chance, or made by ingenious Men, theſe might 
Have happened there as well as here. I do not deny | 
but we are more ingenious than they are, but 

they exceed us much in Induftry and Application: 
They knew little concerning us, before our Ar- 
rival among them; they call us all by a general 
Name of the Nations that lie beyond the Equi- 
noctial Line; for their Chronicle mentions. a 
Shipwrack that was made on their Coaſt 1200 
Years ago; and that ſome Romans and Egypti- 
ans that were in the Ship, getting ſafe a Shore, 
ſpent the reſt of their Days amongſt them; and 
ſuch was their Ingenuity, that from this ſingle 
Opportunity, they drew the Advantage of Learn- 
ing from thoſe-unlook'd for Gueſts, all the uſeful 
Arts that were then among the Romans, which |? 
thofe Shipwrack d Men knew: And by the Hint? 
that they gave them, they themſelves found out 
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and I deſired Raphael to be 


it new ¶ eren ſome of thoſe Arts which they could not fully 


= explain to them; ſo happily did they improve 


— 


that Accident, of 8 of our People caſt 


upon their Shore: But ff any ſuch Accident have 
at any Time brought any from” thence into Eu- 


rope, we have been ſo far from improving it, that 


we do not ſo much as remember it; as in after 
Times perhaps it will be forgot by our People that 
I was ever there. For though they from one 
ſuch Accident, made themſelves Maſters. of all 
the good Inventions that were among us; yet I 
believe it would be long before we would learn 
or put in Practice any of the good Inſtitutions 
that are among them: And this is the true Cauſe 
of their being better governed, and living happier 
than we do, though we come. not ſhort of them 


in Point of Underftanding, or outward Advan- 
tages. Upon this I ſaid to him, I do earneſtly beg 
of you, that you would deſeribe that Iſland very 


particularly to us. Be not too ſnort in it, but ſet 
out in Order all Things relating to their Soil, 
their Rivers, their Towns, their People, their 
Manners, Conſtitution, Laws, and in a Word, 
all that you imagine we deſire to now: And you 
may well imagine that we'defire to know every 


hing concerning them, of which we are hi- 


therto ignorant. I will do it very willingly, 
ſaid he, for I have digeſted the whole Matter 
carefully; but it will take up ſome Time. Let 
us go then, ſaid I, firſt and dine, and then: we 
ſhall have Leiſure enough. Be it ſo, ſaid he. 
So we went in and dined, and after Dinner we 
came back, and ſat down in the ſame Place. I 
ordered my: Servants to take Care that none 
might come and interrupt us: And both Peter 
as good as his E 
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So when he ſaw that we were very intent upon 91 


it, he pauſed a little to recollect himſelf, and be- = 


-» 


broad, and holds almoſt at the ſame Breadth over 
a great Part of it; but it grows narrower towards ſubdi 
both Ends. Its figure is notunlike a Creſcent : ® 
Between: its Horns, the Sea comes in eleven 
Miles broad, and ſpreads it ſelf into a great Bay, 
which is environed with Land to the Compaſs of 
j about five Hundred Miles, and is well red 
1 from Winds: There is no great Current in tne 
1 Bay, and the whole Coaſt is, as it were, one con- 
1 tinued Harbour, which gives all that live in the | 
Iſland great Convenience for mutual Commerce: 
But the Entry into the Bay, what by Rocks on 
i one Hand, and Shallows on the other, is very 
* dangerous. In the Middle of it there is one ſingle 
Wl Rock which appears above Water, and ſo is not 
dangerous; on the Top of it there is a Tower |* 
built, in which a Garriſon is kept. The other — 
Rocks lie under Water, and are very dangerous. int 
The Channel is known only to the Natives, ſo 
that if any Stranger ſhould enter into the Bay, 
without one of their Pilots, he would run a great 
Danger of Shipwrack : For even they themſelves 
could not paſs it ſafe, if ſome Marks that are on 
their Coaſt did not direct their Way; and if theſe 
ſhould be but a little ſhifted, any Fleet that might 
come - againſt them, how great ſoever it were, 
would be certainly loſt, On the other Side - = 
and; 
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dhat is the chief Town of the Iſland, being fitu- 


UTOPIA: - as 


1 there are likewiſe many Harbours; and 
9 the Coaſt is ſo fortified, both by Nature and Art, 


that a ſmall Number of Men can hinder the De- 
ſcent of a great Army. But they report (and there 


remains goods Marks of it to make it credible) 
that this was no Iſland at firſt, but a Part of the 


Continent. Utopus that conquered it (whoſe 
Name it ſtill carries, for Abraxa was its firſt 


ht the rude and uncivilized 


3 Inhabitants into ſuch a good Government, and 


to that Meaſure of Politeneſs, that they do now 
far excel all the reſt of Mankind; having ſoon 
ſubdued them, he deſigned to ſeparate them from 
the Continent, and to bring the Sea quite about 
them, and in Order to that he made a deep Chan- 
nel to bedigged fifteen Miles long : He not only 
forced the Inhabitants to work at it, but like- 
wiſe his own Soldiers, that the Natives might not 
think he treated them like Slaves; and having ſet 
vaſt Numbers of Men to work, he brought it to 
a ſpeedy Concluſion beyond all Men's Expectati- 
ons: By this their Neighbours, who laughed at 
the Folly of the Undertaking at firſt, were ſtruck 
with Admiration and Terror, when they ſaw it 
brought to Perfection. There are Fifty-four Ci- 
ties in the Iſland, all large and well built: The 
Manners, Cuſtoms, and Laws of all their Cities 
are the ſame, and they are all contrived as near 
in the ſame Manner as the Ground on which 

ſtand will allow: The neareſt lie at leaſt Twenty- 
four Miles Diſtance from one another, _ and the 
moſt remote are not ſo far diſtant, Þut that a 
Man can go on Foot in one Day from it, to that 
which lies next it. Every City ſends three of 
their wiſeſt Senators once - Year to Amaurot, 
for conſulting about their common Concerns; for 


ated 
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ated near the Center of it, ſo that it is the moſt 
convenient Place for their Aſſemblies. Every 


City has ſo much Ground fet off for its Jarit 4 uri 


diction, that there is twenty. Miles of Soil round 
it, aſſigned to it: And where the Towns lie 


wider, they have much more Ground. No 


Town deſires to enlarge their Bounds, for they 


confider themſelves rather as Tenants than Land- 


_ of their Soil. They have built over all the 
„Farm-houſes for Husbandmen, which 


= won 5 contrived, and are furniſhed with al! 


Things neceſſary for Country Labour. Inha- 
bitants are ſent by Turns from the Cities to dwell 
in them; no Country Family has fewer than 
forty Men and Women in it, beſides two Slaves. 
There is a Maſter and a Miſtreſs ſet over every 
Family; and over thirty Families there is a Ma- 
giſtrate ſettled. Every Vear twenty of this Family 
come back to the Town, after they have ſtayed 
out two Years in the Country : And in their 
Room there are other twenty ſent from the 
Town, that they may learn Country Work, 

from thoſe that have been already one Year in 
the Country, which they muſt teach thoſe that 
eome to them the next Year from the Town. 
By this Means ſuch as dwell in thoſe Country 
Farms, are never ignorant of Agriculture, and 
ſo commit no Errors in it, which might other- 
wiſe be fatal to them, and bring them under a 
Scarcity of Corn. But though there is every Year 
ſuch a ſhifting of the Husbandmen, that none 
may be forced againſt his Mind to follow that 
hard Courſe of Life too long; yet many among 
them take ſuch Pleaſure in it, that they defire 
Leave to continue many Years in it. Theſe 
Husbandmen labour the Ground, breed Cattle, 
hew Wood, and convey it to the Towns, _ 


by Land or Water, as is moſt convenient. They 

breed an infinite Multitude of Chickens in a very 
1 curious Manner: For the Hens do not ſit and 
5 hatch them, but they la vaſt Numbers of Eggs 
in a gentle and equal Heat, in which they are 
and able to ſtir about, but they ſeem to conſider 
thoſe that feed them as their Mothers, and follow 
them as other Chickens do the Hen that hatchet 
them. They breed very few Horſes, but thoſe 
they have, are full of Mettle, and are kept on- 
ly for exerciſing their Youth in the Art of fit- 


to any Work, either of Plowing or Carriage, in 
"2 which they employ Oxen ; for though Horſes are 
ſtronger, yet they find Oxen can hold out longer; 
and as they are not ſubject to ſo many Diſeaſes, 
ſo they are kept upon a leſs Charge, and with leſs 
Trouble: And when they are ſo worn out, 
that they are no more fit for Labour, they are 
good Meat at laſt. They ſow no Corn, but that 
which is to be their Bread; for they drink either 
Wine, Cider,: or Perry, and often Water, ſome- 
times pure, and ſometimes boiled with Honey or 
Liquoriſh, with which they abound : and tho' they 
know exactly well howmuch Corn will ſerve every 
Town, and all that Tract of Country which be- 
longs to it, yet they ſow much more, and breed 
more Cattle than are neceſſary for their Con- 


which they make no Uſe to their Neighbours. 
When they want any Thing in the Country 
which it does not produce, they fetch that from 
the Town, without carrying any Thing in Ex- 
change for it: And the Magiſtrates of the Town 
take Care to ſee it given them: For they meet 
generally in the Town once a Month, upon a 
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hatched; and they are no ſooner out of the Shell, 
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ting and riding them; for they do not put them 


ſumption: And they give that Overplus of 
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Feſtival Day, When the Time of Harvel 
2 the Magiſtrates in the Country ſend o 


many Hands they will need for reaping the Ha. 4 
* and the Number they call for being dent 
to them, they commonly diſpatch it all in one 


Day. 
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TE that knows one of their 'Towns, knowl 
them all, they are ſo like one another, ex- 
where the Situation makes ſome difference. L 

L ſhall therefore deſcribe one of them, and. it is F N 
no Matter which; but none is ſo proper as 
Amaurot : For as none is more eminent, all 
the reſt yieldin g in Precedence to this, becauſe it 
is the Seat of their fupream Council; ſo there was FI 
none of them better known to me, 1 en lived! 
five Vears altogether in it. 1 
It lies upon the Side of a Hill, or rather a ri- E 

| fing Ground: Its Figure is almoſt Square, for- 
Fronts the one Side of it, which ſhoots up almoſt to 
the Top of the Hill, it runs down in a Deſcent 

| for two Miles to the River Auider; but it is a 
little broader the other Way that runs along by)? 
the Bank of that River. The Anuider riſes about 
eighty Miles above Amaurot, in a ſmall Spring at! 
firſt; but other Brooks falling into it, of which 
two are more conſiderable: As it runs by Amau- Þ? 
rot, it is grown half a Mile broad, but it ftill 7 
grows larger and larger, till after ſixty Miles 


Courſe below it, it is buried in the Ocean. Be- cc 


tween the Town and the Sea, and for ſome Miles 
above the Town, it ebbs and flows every fix 


Hour 83 4 


10ſt to 


it is 2 


it ſtill 


J Town, it is quite freſh ; 
ebbs, it continues freſh all along to the Sea. T here 
is a Bridge caſt over the River, not of Timber, 
but of fair Stone, conſiſting of many ſtately 
is fartheſt from the Sea, ſo that Ships without any 


] comes up for about thirty Miles ſo full, 
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with a ſtrong Current. The Tide 
that 
there is nothing but Salt-water in the River, the 
freſh Water being driven back with its Force 3 
and above that, for ſome Miles, the Water is 
Y brackiſh, but a little higher, as it runs by the 
and when the Tide 


it lies at that Part of the Town which 


Hindrance lie all along the Side of the Town. 
IT here is likewiſe another River that runs by it, 


4 which though it is not great, yet it runs pleaſant- 
ly, for it riſes out of the ſame Hill on which 
the Town ſtands, and ſo runs down through it, 
and falls into the Anider. 
fortified the Fountain-head of this River, which 
2 ſprings a little without the Towns; 
they ſhould happe 
might not be able to ſtop or divert the Courſe of 
the Water, nor poiſon it; 
ried in- earthen Pipes to the lower Streets: 
ſor thoſe Places of the Town to which the Wa- 
eſcent 


The Inhabitants have 


that ſo if 
n to be beſieged, the Enemy 


from thence it 1s car- 


And 


ter of that ſmall River cannot be conveyed, 


a they have great Ciſterns for receiving the Rain- 
ng by? 
about 
ng at! Wall, 
which | 
Amau- þ* 
the Town, and the River is inſtead of a Ditch 
Miles 
y ix 


+ 


water, which ſupplies the Want of the other. 
The Town is compaſſed with a high and thick 
in which there are many Towers and 
Forts; there is alſo a broad and deep dry Ditch, 

ſet thick with Thorns, caſt round three Sides of 


on the fourth Side. The Streets are made very 
convenient for all Carriage, and are well ſhel- 
tred from the Winds. Their Buildings are good, 
and are fo uniform, that a whole Side of a _ 
ooks 
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Jooks like one Houſe, 
Foot broad; 
Houſes; theſe are large, but encloſed with Build- 


ings, that on all Hands face the Streets; ſo that 


＋ he Streets are twenty 
there lie Gardens behind all their 


every Houſe has both a Door to the Street, and J 


à back Door to the Garden: 


no Property among them, every Man may freely [ | 
ten 4 
Years end, they ſhift their Houſes by Lots. They it * c 
is ſo o 


enter into any Houſe whatſoever. At every 


cultivate their Gardens with great Care, ſo that 


they have both Vines, Fruits, Herbs, and Flower: 


Fs 
5 


out th 


in them; 


were both ſo fruitful 
And this Humour 


Their Doors have] | 
all two Leaves, which as they are eaſily opened, 


and all is ſo well ordered, and ſo fine) 
kept, that I never ſaw Gardens any where that 
d ſo beautiful as theirs are. 
ordering their Gardens {| 


they t 
far. 
which 
pered. 
ſo they ſhut of their own Accord; and there being 5 150 t 
have 


which 
alſo ir 


lets in 


well, is not only kept up by the Pleafure they 


find in it, but alſo by 
the Inhabitants of the ſeveral Streets, who vie 
with one another in this Matter; and there i; 
indeed nothing belonging to the whole Town, 
that is both more uſeful, and more pleaſant. 80 


that he who founded the Town, ſeems to have 
, cal 
All fl 
chooſ 
Peopl 


taken Care of nothing more than of their Gardens; 
ſor they ſay, the whole Scheme of the Town was 


deſigned at firſt by Utepus, but he left all that be- 
longed to the Ornament and Improvement of it, 


to be added by thoſe that ſhould come after him, 
that being too much for one Man to bring to 
that contain the 
of their Town and State, are preſerved Þ 


Perfection. 
Hiſtory 


Their Records, 
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an Emulation between! 
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with an exact Care, and run backwards 1760 f 


Years. From theſe it appears, that their Houſes 
were at firſt low and mean, like Cottages, made 
of any Sort of Timber, and were built with Mud 
Walls, ard thaich'd with Straw: But now their 

8 Houles 
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| Syphog 


every 


them, 


them 
ceed 
whon 
give { 
for -w 
Princ 


picior 


The 
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ere is 


t. So, 
o have them, there is another Magiſtrate, who was ancient- 


hy called the Tranibore, but of late the Arehpbilarch. 


rdens; 
All the Syphogrants, who are in Number 200, 


n wa 
lat be- 
of it, 
r him, them, but they take an Oath before they pro- 
ing to 
in the 5 
17608 


Jouſes 
made 
Mud 


their 


Joules 
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tr Houſes are three Stories high, 


51 


the F of 


them are faced either with Stone, Plaiſtering, or 
Brick; and between the Facings of their Walls, 


: | they throw in their Rubbiſh ;. 
6 fat, and on them the 
I which coſts Ver * litt e, and yet is ſo tem- 


their Roofs are 
lay a Sort of Plaiſter. 


pered, that it is not apt to take Fire, ſo it re- 


alſo in their 


1 


+ lifts the Weather more than Lead does. 
have abundance of Glaſs among them, with, 
which the Fong their Windows: 
2 indows, a thin Linen Cloth, that 
s ſo oiled or gummed, that by that Means it both 
lets in the Light more freely to es. and keeps 
out the Wind the better. 


They 


They 


— 


Of i their Magiſtrate 


ſtrate, who' was 


own, 7 Syphogrant, "but is called the Philarch: 


E T Families chooſe every Vear a 1 
called anciently the 
and over 


every ten Syphogrants with the Families ſubject to 


chooſe che P Prince out of a Liſt of four, whom the 


People of the four Diviſions of the City Name to 


ceed to an Election, that they will chooſe him 
whom they think meeteſt for the Office: They 


give their Voices ſecretly, 


for whom every One gives his Suffrage. 


Prince is for Life, unle 


' lo that itis not known 


'The 


i he is removed upon ſuſ- 
picion of ſome "Deſign to enſlave the People. 


The Tranibors are new. choſen every Year, but 


855 they are for the moſt Part ſtill continued: 
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All their other Magiſtrates are only Annual. The 
Tranibors meet every third Day, and oftner N 
need be, and conſult with the Prince, either con- 
cerning the Affairs of the State in General, or 3 
ſuch private Differences as may ariſe ſometime 
among the People; tho' that falls out but Sel- 
dom. There are always two Syphogrants called 
into the Council-Chamber, and. theſe are changed 
every Day. It is a fundamental Rule of their 
Government, that no Conchuſion can be a1 
in any Thing that relates to the Publick, till it 
has been firſt debated three ſeveral Days in their | 
Council. It is Death for any to meet and con- 
ſult concerning the State, ain; it be either in their 1 
_— Council, or in the Aſſembly of the whole 

N of the Peor ple. 1 


eſe Things have been ſo orovided among by v 
them, that the Prince and the Tranibors may Practi 
not conſpire together to change the Government, about 
and enſlave the People; and therefore when any at W 
Thing of great Importance is ſet on Foot, it h ſelves. 
ſent to the Syphogrants 3, who after they have mon 
communicated it with the Families that belong to Trad: 
their Diviſions, - and have conſidered it among BY Mam 
themſelves, make Report to the Senate; ; and Smith: 


upon great Occaſions, the Matter is referred to 
the Council of the whole and. One Rule ob- 


ſerved in their Council, is, never to debate a the 
Thing on the ſame Day i in which it is firſt pro- Diſti 
Poſed ; for that is always referred to the next BY mark 
Viet, that fo Men may not raſhly, and in and 
the Heat of Diſcourſe, engage themſelves too never 
ſoon, which may biaſs them ſo much, that in- eaſy, 
ſtead of conſidering the Good of the Publick, I lated 
they will rather ſtudy to maintain their own ry F 
Notions ; and by a perverſe and prepoſterous Sort amor 
| o Shame, hazard their Country, rather * en- or ot! 

nger nen 
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danger their own Reputation, or venture the be- 
ing ſuſpected to have wanted Forefight in the 
Expedients that they propoſed at firſt. And there- 
fore to prevent this, they take Care that they 
may rather be deliberate, than ſudden in their 
Motions. | 

their 
made 1 1 
till it 
their 


con- 
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Of their Trades, and Manner of Life. 


A Griculture is that which is fo univerſally un- 
their derftood among them all, that no Perſon, 
whole either Man or Woman, is ignorant of it; from 
their Childhood they are inſtructed in it, partly 
mong by what they learn at School, and partly by 
may 


Practice, they being led out often into the Fields, 
ment, about the Town, where they not only ſee others 
n any] at Work, but are likewiſe exerciſed in it them- 
it is elves. Beſides Agriculture, which is ſo com- 
have mon to them all, every Man has ſome peculiar 
ng to Trade to which he applies himſelf, ſuch as the 
mong BY Manufacture of Wool, or Flax, Maſonry, 
| and BY Smiths Work, or Carpenters Work; for there 
ed to BY is no other Sort of Trade that is in great Eſteem 
e ob- = among them. All the Iſland over, they wear 
ate a the fame Sort of Clothes without any other 
pro- Diſtinction, except that which is neceſſary for 
next marking the Difference between the two Sexes, 
ad in and the married and unmarried, The Faſhion 
too Bi never alters; and as it is not ungrateful nor un- 
t in- BY eaſy, fo it is fitted for their Climate, and calcu- 

blick, lated both for their Summers and Winters. Eve- 
own ry Family makes their own Clothes; but all 
s Sort BY among them, Women as well as Men, learn one 
nen- or other of the Trades formerly mentioned. Wo- 
anger BY men, for the moſt Part, deal in Wool and Flax, 
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which ſute better with their Feebleneſs, leaving 
Generally 
the ſame Trade paſſes down from Father to Son, = 
But if any ! 
Man's Genius lies another Way, he is by Adop- 
tion tranſlated into a Family that deals in the 
And when that 
is to be done, Care is taken not only by his Fa- 
ther, but by the Magiſtrate, that he may be 1 
put to a diſcreet and good Man. And if after a 
Man has learned one Trade, he deſires to ac- | 4 
quire another, that is alſo allowed, and is ma- 1 
naged in the ſame manner as the former. When 1 
he has learn'd both, he follows that which he 
likes beſt, unleſs the Publick has more occaſion bu 
for the other. 15 
Thbhe chief, and almoſt the W Buſineſs of the I 
7 one may follow bo D They 
ey: do not wear them- Rig 
ſelves out with perpetual Toil, from Morning to Pro: 1 
other 
the V 
amon 
= Virtui 
with 
= cular 


the other rude-Frades to the Men. 


Inclinations 1 following Deſcent: 


Trade to which he is inclined : 


Syphogrants,. is to take Care that no Man ma 
live idle, but that eve 
Trade diligently : Vet 


N ight, as if they were Beaſts 5 Burden, which 
as it is indeed a heavy Slavery, fo it is the common 
Courſe of Life of all Tradeſmen every where, 
except among the Utopians : But the 2 dividing 
the Day and Night into twenty-four ours, ap- 
point ſix of theſe for, Work, three of them are 


before Dinner; and after chat they dine, and 


aan their Labour for two Hours, and then 
go to work again for other three Hours; 

41 alter that they ſup, and at eight a Clock, 
3 from Noon, they go to Bed and ſleep 


eight Hours: And for their other Hours, be- 


ſides thoſe of Work, and thoſe that. go for. 
eating and ſleeping, they, are left to every 
Man's Diſcretion; yet are not to abuſe that 
1 to Luxury and "len, but muſt 196 
ploy 


like fo 


by -w] 


© cretly 
other 


either 
of thi 
ly ex 
gine, 


ed fo 
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ploy it in ſome proper Exerciſe according to their 
various Inclinations, which is for the moſt Part 
Reading. It is ordinary to have publick Lec- 

tures every Morning before Day-break ; towhich 
none are obliged to go, but thoſe who are mark'd 
out for Literature; yet a great many, both Men 
and Women of all Ranks, go to hear Lectures 
of one Sort or another, according to the Variety 
of their Inclinations. But if others, that are not 
made for Contemplation, chooſe rather to im- 
p ploy themſelves at that Time in their Trade, as 
many of them do, they are not hindered, but 
are commended rather, as Men that take Care to 
ſierve their Country. After Supper, they ſpend 
gan Hour in ſome Diverſion : In Summer it is 
in their Gardens, and in Winter it is in the 
Falls where they eat; and they entertain them- 
ſelves in them, either with Muſick or Diſcourſe, 
They do not ſo much as know Dice, or ſuch- 
hem. like fooliſh and miſchievous. Games: They have 
= two Sorts of Games not unlike. our Cheſs ; the 


ich one is between ſeveral Numbers, by which one 
\mon Number, as it were, confumes another: Fhe 
here, 8 other f reſembles Aa Battle between the Vices and 
iding the Virtues, in which the Enmity in the Vices 
ap- among themſelves, and their Agreement againſt 
3 Virtue is not unpleaſantly repreſented; together 
and with the ſpecial Oppoſitions between the parti 
then cular Virtues and Vices; as alſo the Methods 
urs; : by which Vice does either openly allault, or ſe- 
ock, cretly undermine Virtue ; and Virtue on the. 
ſleep. other Hand reſiſts it; and the Means by which 
7 6 either Side obtains the Victory. But this Matter. 
for of the I ime ſet off for Eabour, is to be narrow- 
very ly examined, otherwiſe you may perhaps ima- 
that gine, that ſince there are only fix Hours appoint- 
3 ed for Work, they may fall under a Scarcity of- 
A 3 neceſſary 
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neceſſary Proviſions. But it is ſo far from being ; 


true, that this Time is not ſufficient for ſupplying | 4 
them with a Plenty of all Things, that are either 
neceſſary or convenient; that it is rather too 
and this you will eaſily apprehend, if 
you conſider how great a Part of all other Na. 
Firſt, Women generally do 


much ; 


tions is quite idle. 


little, who are the half of Mankind ; and if fone i 
few Women are diligent, their Husbands are 


idle : 


but go ſwaggering about : 
all thoſe ſtrong and luſty 
pretending ſome Diſeaſe, in Excuſe for their Beg- 
ging ; and upon the whole Account you will 
find, that the Number of thoſe by whoſe Labours 
Mankind is lupplicd, is much leſs than you did 
perhaps imagine: Then conſider how few of 


Men do really need: F or we who meaſure all 
Things by Money, give Occaſions to many 
Trades that are both vain and ſuperfluous, and 
that ſerve only to ſupport Riot and Luxury, For 
if thoſe who are at Work, were imployed only in 
fuch Things as the Conveniencies of Life require, 
there would be ſuch an Abundance of them, and 
by that Means the Prices of them would ſo ſink, 
| 2 Tradeſmen could not be maintained by their 
ains ; 
Things, were ſet to more profitable Trades; and 
if all that Number that languiſhes out their Life 
in Sloth and Idleneſs, of whom every one con- 
ans as much as any two of the Mea that are 
7 5 BG 


if all thoſe who labour about uſeleſs 


Then conſider the great Company of ile 5 
Prieſts, and of thoſe that are called religious 
Men; add to theſe all rich Men, chiefly thoſe 
that have Eſtates in Lands, who are called No- | 
blemen and Gentlemen; together with their Fa- 
milies, made up of idle Perſons, that do nothing | 

Reckon in with theſe, Þ* 
Beggars, that go about“ 


- 
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thoſe that work, are imployed in Labours that 


at 
ah 
2 
2 


Would ſerve for doing all that is either neceſſary, 


plying 


either 
r to 
r Na- E. 
ly do 
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* ſome 
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L idle capable of Labour, that are not engag 
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ſeleſs 4 


© tlently called their Barzenzs, but 


at Work do, were forced to labour, you may 
eaſily imagine that a fmall Proportion of Time 


profitable, or pleaſant to Mankind, Pleaſure be- 


ing ſtill kept within its due Bounds: Which ap- 
= pears very plainly in Utopia, for there, in a great 
City, and in all the Territory that lies round it, 


you can feare find-five hundred, either Men or 
Women, that by their Age and Strength, are 
ms. 
even the Syphoprants themſelves, though the Law 
excuſes them, yet do not excuſe themfelves, that 
ſo by their Examples they may excite the In- 
duſtry of the reſt of the People; the like Ex- 


> | emption is allowed to thoſe, who being recom- 
theſe, 3 | 
about 
Bes. 
1 will! 
u did 
6 of 
that 
re all 
many 


mended to the People by the Prieſts, are by the 

ſecret Suffrages of the Syphogrants, privileged 
from Labour, that they may apply themſelves. 
wholly to Study ; and if any of theſe fall ſhort of 
thoſe Hopes that he ſeemed to Five at firſt, he is. 
obliged to go to Work. And ſometimes a Me- 
chanick, that does ſo imploy his Leiſure Hours, 
that he makes a conſiderable Advancement in 
Learning, is eaſed from being a Tradeſman, and 
ranked among their learned Men. Out of theſe 


= ; they chooſe their Ambaſſadors, their Prieſts, their 


Franibers, and the Prince himfelf ; who was an- 
is called of late 

their Ademus 3 

And thus from the great Numbers among 


them, that are neither ſuffered to be idle, nor to 


be imployed in any fruitleſs Labour; you may 
eaſily make the Eſtimate, how much good 
Work may be done in thoſe few Hours in which 
they are obliged to labour. But befides all that 
has been already - faid, this is to be conſidered, * 
that thoſe” needful Arts which are among them, 
are managed with leſs Labour than any where 
D S. . Elſe, 
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elſe. The Building, or the repairing of Houſes 
among us, employ many Hands, becauſe often 
a thriftle(s._ Heir ſuffers a Houſe "that his Father 
built, to fall into decay, fo that his Succeſſor | 
muſt, at a great coſt, repair that which he 
might have kept up with a. ſmall Charge: And. 
often it falls out, that the ſame Houſe . which 
one built at a vaſt Expence, is neglected by ano- 


1 ther, that thinks he has a more delicate Senſe of 
on ſuch Things; and he ſuffering it to fall to ruin, 


bn builds another at no leſs Charge. But among the 
38 Utepians, all Things are fo regulated, that Men 
do very ſeldom build upon any new. Piece of 
Us | Ground; and they are not only very quick in 
# repairing their Houſes, but ſhew their Foreſight 
103 in preventing their Decay: So that their Build- 
| . ings are preſerved very long, with very little 
4 Labour: And thus the Craftimen to whom that 
i" Care belongs, are often without any Imployment, 
1 except it be the hewing of Timber, and the 
. ſquaring of Stones, that ſo the Materials may 
. be in Readineſs for raiſing a Building very ſudden- 


4 3 ly, when there is any Occaſion for it. As for 
their Cloaths, obſerve how little Work goes for 
them: While they are at Labour, they are 
cloathed with Leather and Skins, caſt careleſſy 
about them, which will laſt ſeven Vears; and 
when they appear in Publick, they put on an up- 
per Garment, which hides the other: And theſe 
are all of one Colour, and that is the natural 
Colour of the Wool: And as they need leſs 
woollen Cloth than is uſed any where elſe, ſo 
that which they do need, is much leſs coltly. | 
They uſe Linen Cloth more; but that is pre- 
pared with leſs Labour, and they value Cloth 
on! y * the Whiteneſs of che RR, or- the 
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Cleanneſs of the Wool, without much Regard 
to- the Fineneſs of the Thread; and whereas 
in other Places, four or five upper Garments 
of woollen Cloth, and of different Colours, and 
as many Veſts of Silk will ſcarce ſerve. one 
Man; and. thoſe that are nicer, think ten too 
few; every Man there is contented. with one 
which very oft ſerves him two Years, Nor 
is there any Thing that can tempt a Man: 
to deſire more; for if he had them, he would 
neither be the warmer, nor would he make. 
one Jot the better Appearance for it. And 
thus fince they are all imployed in ſome uſeful. 
Labour; and ſince they content themſelves. 
with fewer Things, it falls out that there is a 
great Abundance of all Things among them: 
So - that- often, . for- want of other Work, if- 
there is any need of mending their High Ways 


at any Time, you will ſee marvellous Num- 


bers of People brought out to work at them; 
and when there is no Occaſion of any pub-- 
lick Work, the Hours of working are leſſened 
by publiek Proclamation ; for the Magiſtrates 
do not engage the People into any needleſs. 
Labour, ſince by their Conſtitution they aim 
chiefly at this, that except in ſo far as pub- 
lick neceſſity requires it, all the People may have 
as much free Time for themſelves as may be. 
neceſſary for the Improvement of their Minds, 
for in this they think the Happineſs of Life 
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Of their Traffick. 


UT it is now.time to explain to you the mu- 
| tual Intercourſe of this People, their Com- 7 
merce, and the Rules by which all things are di- 
ſtributed among them. As their Cities are com- 
poſed of Families, ſo their Families are made up of 
thoſe that are nearly related to one another, 
Their Women, when they grow up, are marri- 
ed out; but all the Males, both Children and 
- Grandchildren, live {till in the ſame Houſe, in 
great Obedience to their common Parent, unleſs 
Age has weakened his Underſtanding ; and in that 
Caſe he that is next to him in Age, comes in his 
Room. But leſt any City ſhould become either 
but of Meaſure great, or fall under a difpeopling 
by any Accident, proviſion is made that none of 
their Cities may have above ſix thouſand Families 
in it, beſides thoſe of the Country round it; and 
that no Family may have leſs than ten, and more 
than ſixteen Perſons in it; but there can be no 
determined Number for the Children under Age: 
And this Rule is eaſily obſerved, by removing 
ſome of the Children of a more fruitful Couple, 
to any other Family that does not abound ſo much 
in them. By the ſame Rule, they ſupply Cities 
that do not encreaſe ſo faſt, by others that breed 
faſter: And if there is any increaſe over the whole 
Iſland, then they draw out a Number of their Ci- 
tizens out of the ſeveral 'Towns, and fend them 
over to the Neighbouring Continent ; where, if 
they find that the Inhabitants have more Soil than 
They can well cultivate, they fix a Colony, tak- 
ing in the Inhabitants to their Society, if 2 

will 
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Dill live with them; and where they do that of 
their own accord, they quickly go into their Me- 
"7 thod of Life, and te their Rules, and this proves 
2 Happineſs to both the Nations: For according 
d their Conftitution, ſuch Care is taken of the 
Soil, that it becomes fruitful enough for both, 
tho it might be otherwiſe too narrow and barren 
ſor any one of them. But if the Natives refuſe 
to conform themſelves to their Laws, they drive 


: K them out of thoſe Bounds which they mark out 


for themſelves, and uſe Force if they reſiſt. For 
they account it a very juſt Cauſe of War, if a- 
ny Nation will hinder others to come and poſſeſs 
2 Part of their Soil, of which they make no uſe, 
daut let it lie idle and uncultivated ; ſince _ 

o ſuch 


Man has by the Law of Nature a Right t 

a waſte Portion of the Earth, as is neceſſary for 
his Subſiſtence. If any Accident has fo leflened 
the Number of the Inhabitants of any of their 
” other Towns of the Iſland, without diminiſhing 
them too much, which is ſaid to have fallen out 
but twice, ſince they were firſt a People, by two 
Plagues that were among them; then the Num- 
ber is filled up, by recalling ſo many out their 
Colonies: for they will abandon their Colonies, 
father than ſuffer any of their Towns to fink too 
But to return to the Manner of their living 
together; the Ancienteſt of every Family governs 
ie, as has been ſaid. Wives ſerve their Husbands, 
and Children their Parents, and always the 
Vounger ſerves the Elder. Every City is divided 
into four equal Parts, and in the Middle of every 
Part there is a Market · place: Fhat which 18 
brought thither manufactured by the ſeveral Fa- 
milies, is carried from thenee to Houſes 3 
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ed for that Purpoſe, in which all things of a Sort ; FE as 
are laid by themſelves; and every Father of a Fa- 
mily goes thither, and takes whatſoever he or his 
Family ſtand in need of, without either paying 
for it, _ laying in any thing in Pawn or Ex- 
change for it. There is no Reaſon, for denying |* 
| any thing to any Perſon, ſince there is ſuch Plen- 4 
Bang of every thing among them: And there is no 
er of any Man's — more than he needs; 
2 what ſhould make any do that, ſince they are 
95 that they will be always ſupplied? It is 
Fear of Want that makes any of the whole 
Race of Animals, either greedy or ravenous; but 
beſides, Fear, there is in Man a vaſt. Pride, that 
makes him fancy it a particular Glory for him to 
excel others in Pomp and Exceſs. But by the 
Laws of the Utepians,. there is no Room for theſe 
things among them. Near theſe Markets there 
are alfo others for all Sorts of Victuals, where 
there are not only Herbs, Fruits, and Bread, but 
alſo Fiſh, F ty and Cattle. There are - alſo. 
without their Towns, Places appointed near ſome 
running Water, for killing their Beaſts, and for 
= waſhing away their Filth; which is done by 
| their Slaves, for they ſuffer none of their Citi- 
| Zens to kill their Cattle, becauſe they think, that 
} { Pity and good Nature, which are among the beſt 
= | of thoſe "Aﬀections that are born with us, are 
much impaired by the butchering of Animals: 
Nor do they ſuffer any thing that is foul or un- 
| clean to be brou ht within their Towns, - leſt the 
Air ſhould be in ai by ill Smells which might. 
prejudice. their Health. fo every Street there are 
great Halls that lie at an equal DBiſtance from one 
another, which are marked by particular Names. 
The Vi kale dwell in theſe, that are ſet over 
amulics, fifteen lying on one Side of it, 


and. 


nnn 


i 


and as many on the other. In theſe they do all 
meet and eat. The Stewards of every one of 
them come to the Market-place at an appoint- 
ed Hour; and according to the Number of thoſe 
that belong to their Hall, they carry home 


Proviſions. But they take more Care of their 


ick, than of any others, who are looked after 
and lodg'd in publick Hoſpitals: They have be- 


longing to every Town four Hoſpitals, that are 


built without their Walls, and are ſo large, that 
if they had ever ſuch a Number of ſick Perſons, 
they could lodge them conveniently, and at ſuch 
a2 Diſtance, that ſuch of them as are ſick of infec- 
tious Diſeaſes, may be kept ſo far from the reſt, 
that there can be no Danger of Contagion. + The 
Z Hoſpitals are ſo furniſhed and ſtored with all 


things that are convenient for the Eaſe and Re- 


© covery of their Sick; and thoſe that are put in 
them, are all looked after with ſo tender and 
watchful a Care, and are ſo conſtantly treated by 


: their skilful Phyſicians ; that as none is ſent” to 


1 them againſt their Will, ſo there is ſcarce one in 
a whole Town, that if he ſhould fall ill, would 


not chooſe rather to go thither, than lie ſick at | 


Home. wt a9 wie ye atiog ww HSE era 3 
After the Steward of the Hoſpitals has taken 
for them whatſoever the Phyſician does preſeribe 
at the Market- place, then the beſt Things that 
remain, are diſtributed equally among the Halls, 
in proportion to their Numbers, only, in the firſt 
Place, they ferve the Prince, the Chief Prieſt, 

the Tranibors and Ambaſſadors, and Strangers, 


(if there are any, which indeed falls out but ſel- 


dom, and for whom there are Houſes well fur- 
niſhed, particularly appointed when they come 
among them.) At the Hours of Dinner and Sup-, 
! | per, 
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pes, "the whols Syphogranty being” calle® toe. || 


ther by Sound of Trumpet, meets and eats toge- L 
ther, e. onhy ſuch us ae in the Hoſpitals, or | 


lie fick at Home, Yet after the Halls are ſerved, 


no Man is hmdred to carry Proviſions Home from 3 


the Market- place; for they know that none does 1 


that but for ſome good Relbn, for tho any that 


will may eat at Home, yet none does it willing- |: 
ly, ſince it is both an indecent and fooliſh Thing, 
r any to ive themſelves the Trouble to make - 

an ill Dinner at Home, when there is a 
much more plentiful one made ready for him fo |” 
near hand. All the uneaſy and ſordid Services a- 
bout theſe Halls, are performed by their Slaves; 
but the drefling and cooking their Meat, and the 4 


ordering their Tables; belongs only to the Wo- 


men, which goes round all the Women of } 


every Family by Turns, They fit at three or 


more Tables, according to their Numbers; the 
Men fit towards che Wall, and the Women fit on 
the other Side, that if any of them ſhould fall 
faddenly ill, which is ordinary to Women with 
Child, ſhe may, without diſturbing the reft, riſe 


and goto the Nurſes Room, who are there with the 
ſuekling Children; Where there is always Fire, 


and clean bent very at hand, and ſome Cradles in 


which they may lay the young Children, if there 


is occaſion for i [nas that they may ſhift and 
dreſs them before the Fire. Every Child is nurſed 
by its own Mother, if Death or Sickneſs does 


not intervene; and in that caſe the Syphogrants 


Wives find out a Nurſe quickly, which is no hard 


matter to do; for any one that can do it, offers 
Ter ſelf chearfully : For as they are much; inclin- 
eck tos that Piece of Merey, ſo the Child whom they 


muſe, conſiders the Nurſe as its Mother. All 


= —— under five Years old, fit among the 
Nurſes, 
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Nurſes, the reſt of the younger Sort of both 
Sexes, till they are fit for Marriage, do either 
ſerve thoſe that ſit at Table; or if they are not 
ſtrong enough for that, they ſtand by them in 
great Silence, and eat that which is given them, 
dy thoſe that ſit at Table; nor have they any 
other Formality of Dining. In the Middle of the 
firſt Table, which ſtands in the upper End of the 
Hall, a-croſs it fits the Syphogrant and his Wife, 
for that is the chief and moſt conſpicuous Place: 
Next to him fit two ofthe moſt ancient, for there 
go always four to aMefs. If there is a Temple within 
that Syphogranty, the Prieſt and his Wife ſit with 
the Syphogrant above all the reſt: Next them there is 
> a Mixture of old and young, who are fo placed, 
that as the young are fet near others, ſo they are 
mixed with the more Ancient, which they ſay 
= was appointed on this Account, that the Gravity 
of the old People, and the Reverence that is due 
to them, might reſtrain the Younger from all in- 
decent Words and Geſtures. Diſhes are not ſerv- 
ed up to the whole Table at firſt, but the beſt are 
firſt ſet before the Ancienter, whoſe Seats are di- 
ſtinguiſned from the Younger, and after them all 
the reſt are ſerved alike. The old Men diſtribute 
to the Younger any curious Meats that happen 
to be ſet before them, if there is not ſuch an 
= - Abundance of them that the whole Company 
may be ſerved by them. „ ; 
Thus old Men are honoured with a particular 
Reſpect; yet all the reſt fare as well as they do. 
They begin both Dinner and Supper with ſome 
Lecture of Morality that is read to them; but it 
is ſo ſhort, that it is not tedious nor uneaſy to 
them to hear it: Upon that the old Men take oc- 
caſion to entertain thoſe about them, with ſome 
uſeful and pleaſant Enlargements; but they do 


not 
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not engroſs the whole Diſcourſe ſo. to themſelves, | 
during their Meals, that the Younger may not 
put in for a Share; On the contrary, they engage 


them to talk, that ſo they may in that free Way 
of Converſation, find out the Force of every 


one's Spirit, and obſerve their Temper. They 3 
diſpatch their Dinners quickly, but fit long at 
Supper : becauſe they go to work after the one, 


and are to ſleep after the other, during which 
they think the Stomach carries on the ConcoQi- 


on more vigorouſly. They never ſup without 


Muſick ; and there is always Fruit ſerved up after 
Meat; while they ſit at Meat, ſome. burn Per- 
fumes, and ſprinkle about ſweet Ointments, and 
ſweet Waters: And they are wanting in nothing 
that may chear up their Spirits, for they give 
themſelves a large Allowance that Way, and in- 
dulge themſelves in all ſuch Pleaſures as are at- 
tended with no Inconvenience. Thus do- thoſe 
that are in the Towns live together; but in the 
Country, where they live at a: greater Diſtance, 
every one eats at Home, and no Family wants 
any neceſſary Sort. of Proviſion, for it is from 
them that Proviſions are. ſent unto thoſe that 
live in the Towns. 5 8 


* 
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Of the Travelling of the UToPlans. 


I 


F any of them has a Mind to viſit his Friends 
that live in ſome other Town, or deſires to 


travel and ſee the reſt of. the Country, he obtains 


Leave very eaſily from the. Syphogrant and Tran” 
25 to do it, when there is no particular occaſion 
or him at Home: Such as travel, carry with them 
a Paſſport from the Prince, which both certifies the 
Licence that is granted for travelling, and. hows. 
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the Time of their return, They are furniſhed 
with a Waggon and a Slave, who drives the Ox- 
en, and looks after them: But unleſs there are 


Women in the Company, the Waggon isſent back 


at the End of the Journey as a needleſs Trou- 
ble: While they are on the Road, they carry no 
Proviſions with them; yet they want nothing, 


but are every way treated as if they were at 


Home. If they ſtay in any Place longer than a 


5 Night, every one follows his proper Occupation, 
and is very well uſed by thoſe of his own Trade: 
But if any Man goes out of the City to which 


he belongs, without Leave, and is found going a- 


bout without 'a Paſſport, he is roughly handled, 
and is puniſhed as a Fugitive, and ſent Home 
diſgracefully; and if he falls again into the like 
Fault, he is condemned to Slavery. If any Man 
has a Mind to travel only over the Precinct of his 


own City, he may freely do it, obtaining his Fa- 


ther's Permiſſion, and his Wiſe's Conſent; but 


when he comes into any of the Country Houſes, 


be muſt labour with them according to their 


Rules, if he expects to be entertain'd by them: 
And if he does this, he may freely go over the 


whole Precinct, being thus as uſeful to the City 


to which he belongs, as if he were ſtill within it. 
Thus you ſee that there are no idle Perſons among 


bour. There are no Taverns, no Ale-Houſes, 
nor Stews among them; nor any other Occaſions 
of corrupting themſelves or of getting into Cor- 
ners or forming themſelves into Parties: All Men 


live in full View, ſo that all are obliged, both to 


perform their ordinary Task, and to employ, 
themſelves well in their ſpare Hours. And it is 
certain, that a People thus ordered, muſt live in 


great Abundance of all Things; and theſe being. 
iden . | equal- 


them, nor Pretences of excuſing any from La- 
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equally diſtributed among them, no Man can | 


want any thing, or be put to beg. | 
In their great Council at Amaurot, to which 
there are three ſent from every Town once eve- 


ry Year, they examine what Towns abound in 


Proviſions, and what are under any Scarcity, that 
ſo the one may be furniſhed from the other ; 
and this is done freely, without any Sort of Ex- 
change ; for according to their Plenty or Scar- 
city, they ſupply, or are ſupplied from one ano- 
ther; ſo that indeed the whole Iſland is, as it 
were, one Family. When they have thus taken 
Care of their whole Country, and laid up Stores 


for two Years, which they do in Caſe that an ill 


Year ſhould happen to come, then they order an 
Exportation of the Overplus, both of Corn, Ho- 


- ney, Wool, Flax, Wood, Scarlet, and Purple; 


Wax, Tallow, Leather, and Cattle, which they 
ſend out commonly in great Quantities. to other 
Countries. They order a ſeventh Part of all 
theſe Goods to be freely given to the Poor of 
the Countries to which they ſend them, and they 
{ell the reft at moderate Rates. And by this Ex- 
change, they not only bring Back thoſe few 
'Things that they need at Home, for indeed 


they ſcarce need any Thing but Iron, but like- 


wiſe a great deal of Gold and Silver; and by their 
driving this Trade ſo long, it is not to be ima- 

gined how vaſt a Treaſure they have got among 
them: So that now they do not much care whe- 
ther they ſell off their Merchandize for Money 
in Hand, or upon Truſt. A great Part of their 

Freaſure is now in Bonds; but in all their Con- 
tracts no private Man ſtands bound, but the Wri- 
ting runs in Name of the Town; and the Towns 
that owe them Money, raiſe it from thoſe private 


Hands that owe it to them, and lay it up in their 


publick 
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publick Chamber, or enjoy the Profit of it till 


the Utepians call for it; and they chooſe rather to 
let the greateſt Part of it lie in their Hands, wha 
make Advantage by it, than to call for it them- 
ſelves: But if they ſee that any of their other 
Neighbours ſtand more in Need of it, then they 
raiſe it, and lend it to them; or uſe it themſelves, 
if they ,are engaged in a War, which is the only 


Occaſion that they can have for all that Trea- 


— 


ſure that they have laid up; that ſo either in 
great Extremities, or ſudden Accidents, they may 
ſerve themſelves by it; chiefly for hiring foreign 
Soldiers, whom they more willingly expoſe to 
Danger than their own People: They give them 
great Pay, knowing well that this will work even 
on their Enemies, and engage them either to betray 
f to deſert it, or will 


. ſet them on to mutual Factions among them- 


ſelves: For this End they have an incredible 
Treaſure; but they do not keep it as a Treaſure, 


but in ſuch a Manner as I am almoſt afraid to 


tell it, leſt you think it fo extravagant, that you 
can hardly believe it; which I have the more 
Reaſon to apprehend from others, becauſe if I 
had. not ſeen it my ſelf, I could not have been ea- 
fily perſuaded to have believed it upon any Man's 
. + g | 
It is certain, that all things appear ſo far incre- 
dible to us, as they differ from our own Cuſtoms: 
But one who can judge aright, will not. wonder 
to find, that ſince their other Conſtitutions dif- 
fer ſo much from ours, their Value of Gold and 
Silver ſhould be meaſured, not by our Standard, 
but by. one that is very different from it; for 
lince they have no uſe of Money among them- 
ſelves, but keep it for an Accident; that tho' as 
ee ell out, it r have: great: Inj: . 
N 3 
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vals; they value it no farther than it deſerves, 


For Men can no more live without Iron, than 
without Fire or Water ; but Nature has mark'd 
out no Uſe for the other Metals, with which 
we may not very well diſpenſe. The Folly of 
Men has enhanſed the Value of Gold and Silver, 
becauſe of their Scarcity : Whereas on the con- 
trary they reaſon, that Nature, as an indulgent 
Parent, has given us all the beſt Things very 
freely, and in great Abundance, ſuch as are Wa- 
ter and Earth, but has laid up. and hid from us 
the Things that are vain and uſeleſs. | : 
If thoſe Metals were laid up in any Tower 
among them, it would give Jealouſy of the Prince 
and Senate, according to that fooliſh Miſtruſt in- 
to which the Rabble is apt to fall, as if they in- 
tended to cheat the People, and make Advanta- 
ges to themſelves by it; or if they ſhould work 
it into Veſſels, or any Sort of Plate, they fear 
that the People might grow too fond of it, and 
ſo be unwilling to let the Plate be run down, if 
a War made it neceſſary to pay their Soldiers 
with it: Therefore to prevent all theſe In- 
conveniencies, they have fallen upon an Expe- 
dient, which as it agrees with their other Po- 


licy, ſo is very different from ours, and will | 


ſcarce gain Belief among us, who value Gold fo 
much, and lay it up fo carefully: For whereas 
they eat and drink out of Veſſels of Earth, or 
Glaſs, that though they look ne renn, yet 
are of very ſlight Materials; they make their 
Chamberpots and Cloſeſtools of Gold and Sil- 
ver; and that not only in their publick Halls, 
but in their private Houſes: Of the ſame Me- 
tals they likewiſe make Chains and * 

1 . their 


or may be uſeful to them. So that it is plain, 1 
they muſt prefer Iron either to Gold or Silver: 


bother 
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their Slaves; and as a Badge of Infamy, they 


hang an Ear-ring of Gold to ſome, and maxe 


others wear a Chain or a Coronet of Gold; and 
thus they take Care, by all manner of Ways, 
that Gold and Silver may be of no Eſteem 


among them; and from hence it is, that where- 


as other Nations part with their Gold and their 
Silver, as unwillingly as if one tore out their 
Bowels, thoſe of Lropia would look on their giv- 


ing in all their Gold or Silver, when there were 
any Uſe for it, but as the parting with a Trifle, 
or as we would eſteem the Loſs of a Penny. 


They find Pearls on their Coaſt; and Diamonds, 
and Carbuncles on their Rocks: They do not 
look after them, but if they find them by Chance, 
they poliſh them, and with them «hey adorn 
their Children, who are delighted with them, 


and glory in them during their Childhood; but 
when they 


grow to Years, and ſee that none 


but Children uſe ſuch Baubles, they of their own 


| will | 


old ſo 
1Ereas 
h, or 
yet 
their 
| Sil- 
Jalls, 
| Me- 
rs for 
their 


accord, without being bid by their Parents, lay 


them aſide; and would be as much aſhamed to 
uſe them afterwards, as Children among us, when 
they come to Years, are of their Nuts, Puppets, 
and other Toys. „ | 

I never ſaw a clearer Inſtance of the different 


Impreſſions that different Cuſtoms make on Peo-* 


ple, than I obſerved in the Ambaſſadors of the 
Anemolians who came to Amaurot when I was 
there: And becauſe they came to treat of Af- 
fairs of great Conſequence, the Deputies from 
ſeveral Towns had met to wait for their coming. 


The Ambers of the Nations" that lie near . 


Utopia, knowing their Cuſtoms, and that fine 
Cloaths are in no Eſteem among them; that Silk 
is deſpiſed, and Gold is a Badge of Infamy, uſe to 
come very modeſtly cloathed ; but the * 
| | | | that 
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that lay more remote, and ſo had little Com- 
merce with them, when they underſtood that 
they were coarſly cloathed, and all in the ſame 


manner, they took it for granted that they had) 
none of thoſe fine Things among them of which! 
they made no uſe ; and they being a vain- ÞÞ 


2 rather than a wiſe People, reſolved to 15 
t themſelves out with ſo much Pomp, that theß 


thould look like Gods, and fo ſtrike the Eyes j 
of the poor Urapians with their Splendor, Thus? 


three Ambaſſadors made their Entry with an 
hundred Attendants, that were all clad in Gar- 
ments of different Colours, and the greater Part 
in Silk; the Ambaſſadors themſelves, who were 
of the Nobility of their Country, were in Cloth 
of Gold, and adorned with maſſy Chains, Ear- 
rings and Rings of Gold: Their Caps were 
covered wtih Bracelets ſet full of Pearls and 
other Gems: In a Word, they were ſet out 
with all thoſe Things, that among the Utoprans 
were either the Badges of Slavery, the Marks of 
Infamy, or Children's Rattles. It was not un- 

leaſant to ſee on the one Side how they look'd 
big, when they compared their rich Habits with 
the plain Cloaths of the Uropians, who were 
come out in great Numbers to ſee them make 
their Entry. And on the other Side, to obſerve 
how much they were miſtaken in the Impreſſion 
which they hoped this Pomp would have made 
on them: It appeared ſo ridiculous a Shew to 
all that had never ſtirred out of their Country, 
and. ſo had not ſeen the Cuſtoms of other Nations; 
that though they paid ſome Reverence to thoſe 
that were the moſt meanly clad, as if they had been 
the Ambaſſadors, yet when they ſaw theAmbaſſa- 
dors themſelves, fo full of Gold and Chains they 


looked upon them as Slaves, made them no Re- 
| verence 
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verence at all. You might have ſeen their Chil- 


Z dren, who were grown up to that Bigneſs, that 
they had thrown away their Jewels, call to their 
y had BY Mothers, and 
ich See that great Fool that wears Pearls and Gems, 
vain- as if he were 
ed to BY anſwered them in good earneſt, Hold your Peace, 
tis is, I believe, one of the Ambaſſador's Fools. 
Others cenſured the Faſhion of their Chains, 
and obſerved that they were of no uſe, for they 
> were too ſlight to bind their Slaves, who could 
= eaſily break them; and they ſaw them hang fo 
looſe about them, that they reckoned they could 
eaſily throw them away, and ſo get from them. 
But after the Ambaſſadors had ſtaid a Day among 
them, and ſaw ſo vaſt a Quantity of Gold in 
their Houſes, which was as much deſpiſed by 
them, as it was Eſteemed in other Nations, and 
that there was more Gold and Silver in the 
Chains and Fetters of one Slave, than all their 
Ornaments amounted to, their Plumes fell, and 
they were aſhamed of all that Glory 
they had formerly valued themſelves, and ſo laid 
it aſide: To which they were the more de- 
termined, when upon their engaging into ſome 
free Diſcourſe with the Uroprans, they diſcovered 
their Senſe of ſuch Things, 
* Cuſtoms. The Utpians wonder how any Man 
ſhould be fo much taken with the glaring doubt- 
ful Luftre of a Jewel or Stone, that can look up 
| to a Star, or to the Sun himſelf; or how an 
* ſhould value himſelf, becauſe his Cloath is made 
| of a finer Thread: 

Thread may be, it was once no better than the 


ſh them © gently, and cry out, 
yet a Child, And their Mothers 


for which 


and their other 


For how fine ſoever that 


Fleece -of a Sheep, and that Sheep was a Sheep 
ſtill for all its wearing it. They wonder much 


to hear, that Gold which in it ſelf is ſo uſeleſs a 
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Thing, ſhould be every where ſo much eſteemed, 


that even Men for whom it was made, and by 


whom it has its Value, ſhould yet be thought of Þ 


leſs Value than it is: So that a: Man of Lead, 


who has no more Senſe than a Log of Wood, 


and is as bad as he is fooliſh, ſhould have many 


wiſe and good Men ferving him, only becauſe he 


has a great Heap of that Metal; and if it ſhould 
ſo happen, that by ſome Accident, or Trick of 
Law, (which does ſometimes produce as great 
Changes as Chance it ſelf) all this Wealth ſhould 
; paſs from the Maſter to the meaneſt Varlet of his 
whole Family, he himſelf would very ſoon be- 
come one of his Servants, as if he were a Thing 
that belonged to his Wealth, and ſo were bound 
: to follow its Fortune. But they do much more 
admire and deteſt their Folly, who when they 
' fee a rich Man, though they neither owe him 
any Thing, nor are in any ſort obnoxious to 
him, yet merely becauſe he is rich, they give him 
| little leſs than Divine Honoufs ; even though 
they know him to be ſo covetous and baſk 
minded, that notwithſtanding all his Wealth, 
he will not part with one Farthing of it to them 
as long as he lives, | | "7s 
Theſe and ſuch like. Notions has that People 
drunk in, partly from their Education, being bred 
in a Country, whoſe Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions 
are very oppoſite to all ſuch fooliſh Maxims: 
And partly from their Learning and Studies; 
for though there are but few in any Town that 
are excuſed from Labour, ſo that they may give 
themſelves wholly to their Studies, theſe being 
only ſuch Perſons as diſcover from their Child- 
hood an extraordinary Capacity and Diſpoſition 
for Letters, yet their Children, and a great Part 
of the Nation, both Men and Women, are 
; 7 7". - {gee 
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them: And yet they had made the ſame Diſ- 
coveries that the Greeks had done, both in Mu- 
© ſick; Logick, Arithmetick, and Geometry. But 
as they are equal to the Antient Philoſophers al- 
moſt in all Things, ſo they far exceed our mo- 
dern Logicians, for they have never yet fallen 
upon the barbarous Niceties that our Youth are 
forced to learn in thoſe trifling logical Schools 
that are among us; and they are ſo far from 
minding Chimera's, and fantaſtical Images made 
in the Mind, that none of them could compre- 
hend what we meant, when we talked to them 
of a Man in the Abſtract, as common to all Men 
in particular, (ſo that though we ſpoke of him 
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eople as a Thing that we could point at with our 
z bred I Fingers, yet none of them could perceive him) 
itions WM and yet diſtint from every one, as if he were 
cims: WW ſome monſtrous Coloſſus or Giant. Yet for 
dies; all this Ignorance of theſe empty Notions, they 
that knew Aſtronomy, and all the Motions of the 
give Orbs exactly; and they have many Inſtruments, 
being well contrived and divided, by which they do very 
hild - ¶ accurately compute the Courſe. and Poſitions of 
tion the Sun, Moon, and Stars. But for the Cheat, 
Part of divining by the Stars, and by their Oppoliti- 
are 


ons or Conjunctions, it has not ſo much as en- 
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tred into their Thoughts. They have a particu- 


lar Sagacity, founded on much Obſervation, of 
judging of the Weather, by which they know 
when they may look for Rain, Wind, or other 
Alterations in the Air: But as to the Philo. 
ſophy of thoſe Things, and the Cauſes of the 
Saltneſs of the Sea, and of its ebbing and flowing, 
and of the Original and Nature both of the Hea- 
vens and the Earth; they diſpute of them, partly, as 
our Antient Philoſophers have done ; and, part- 

„ upon ſome new Hypotheſis, in which, as 
they differ from them, ſo they do not in all Things 
agree among themſelves. 

As for moral Philoſophy, they have the ſame 
Diſputes among them, that we have here: 
They examine what Things are properly good, 
both for the Body and the Mind: And whether 
any outward Thing can be called truly good, or 
if that Term belongs only to the Endowmentz 
of the Mind. They enquire likewiſe into the 
Nature of Virtue and Pleaſure; but their chief 
Diſpute is, concerning the Happineſs of a Man, 
and wherein it conſiſts? Whether in ſome one 
Thing, or in a great many? They ſeem indeed 
more inclinable to that Opinion that places, if 
not the whole, yet the chief Part of a Man's 
Happineſs in Pleaſure; and which may ſeem 
more ſtrange, they make uſe of Arguments 
even from Religion, notwithſtanding its Severity 
and Roughneſs, for the Support of that Opinion, 
that is ſo indulgent to Pleaſure: For they never 
diſpute concerning Happineſs without fetching 
ſome Arguments from the Principles of Religion, 
as well as from natural Reaſon; ſince without 
the former, they reckon that all our Enquiries after 


Happineſs, muſt be but conjectural and defective. 
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Thoſe Principles of their Religion, are, that 


; the Soul of Man is immortal, and that God of 
his Goodneſs has deſigned that it ſhould be happy; 
and that he has therefore appointed Rewards tor 


good and virtuous Actions, and Puniſhments for 
Vice, to be diſtributed after this Life: And 


down among them by Tradition, they think, 
that even Reaſon itſelf determines a Man to be- 


; lieve and acknowledge them : - And they freely 


confeſs, that if theſe were taken away, no Man 
would be ſo inſenſible, as not to ſeek after Plea- 
ſure by all manner of Ways, lawful or unlaw- 
ful; uſing only this Caution, that a leſſer Plea- 
ſure might not ſtand in the Way of a greater, 
and that no Pleaſure ought to be purſued, that 
ſhould draw a great deal of Pain after it: For 
they think it the maddeſt Thing in the World 
to purſue Virtue, that is a ſour and difficult 
Thing; and not only to renounce the Plea- 
ſures of Life, but willingly to undergo much 
Pain and Trouble, if a Man has no Proſpect 
of a Reward. And what Reward can there be, 
for, one that has paſſed his whole Life, not only 
without Pleaſure; but in Pain, if there is no- 
thing to be expected after Death? Yet they 
do not place Happineſs in all Sorts of Pleaſures, 
but only in theſe that in themſelves are good and 
honeſt: For whereas there is a Party among 
them that places Happineſs in bare Virtue, 
others think that our Natures are conducted by 
Virtue to Happineſs, as that which is the chief 


Good of Man. They define Virtue thus, that 


it is a living according to Nature; and think 
that we are made by God for that End : They 
do believe that a Man does then follow the 
Dictates of Nature, when he purſues or avoids 
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578 Sir THOMAS MORE's 
Things according to the Direction of Reaſon : 
ht fay, that the firſt Dictate of Reaſon is, 
the kindling in us a Love and Reverence for the 
Divine Majeſty, to whom we owe both all that 
we 'have, and all that we can ever hope for, 
In the next Place, Reaſon directs us, to keep 
our Minds as free of Paſſion, and as chearful 
as we can; and that we ſhould conſider our 
ſelves as bound by the Ties of good Nature and 
Humanity, to uſe our utmoſt Endeavours to 

help forward the Happineſs of all other Perſons; 
for there was never any Man that was ſuch a 
moroſe and ſevere Purſuer of Virtue, and ſuch 
an Enemy to Pleaſure, that though he fet hard 
Rules to Men to undergo, much pain, many 
Watchings, and other Rigours, yet did not at 
the ſame Time adviſe them to do all they could 
in Order to the relieving and eaſing ſuch People 
as were miſerable; and did not repreſent it as 
a Markof a laudable Temper, that it was gentle 


and good natured: And they infer from thence, 


that if a Man ought to advance the Welfare and 
Comfort of the reſt of Mankind, there being 
no Virtue more proper and peculiar to our Na- 
ture, than to eaſe the Miſeries of others, to free 
them from Trouble and Anxiety, in furniſhing 
them with the Comforts of Life, that conſiſt in 
Pleaſure; Nature does much more vigorouſly 
lead him to do all this for himſelf. A Life of Plea- 
ſure, is either a real Evil; and in that Cafe we 
_ ought not only, not to aſſiſt others in their Pur- 
ſuit of it, but on the Contrary, to keep them 
from it all we can, as from that which is hurt- 
ful and deadly to them; or if it is a good Thing, 
ſo that we not only may, but ought. to help 
others to it, why then ought not a Man to be- 
in with himſelf? Since no Man can W 
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bound to look after the good of another, than 
after his own : For Nature cannot direct us to be 


good and kind to others, and yet at the ſame Time 
to be unmerciful and cruel to our ſelves, Thus as 


they define Virtue to be a living according to 
Nature, ſo they reckon that Nature ſets all Peo- 


ple on to ſeek after Pleaſure, as the end of all 
they do. They do alſo obſerve, that in Order 
to the ſupporting the Pleaſures of Life, Nature 
inclines us to enter into Society ; for there is no 
Man ſo much raiſed above the reſt of Mankind, 
that he ſhould be the only Favourite of Nature, 
which on the contrary ſeems to have levelled all 
thoſe together that belong to the ſame Species, 
Upon this they infer, that no Man ought to ſeek 
his own Conveniencies ſo eagerly, that thereby 
he ſhould prejudice others; and therefore they 
think, that not only all Agreements between 
private Perſons ought to be obſerved : but like- 
wiſe, that all thoſe Laws ought to be kept, 
which either a good Prince has publiſhed in due 
Form, or to which a People, that is neither 
oppreſſed with Tyranny, nor circumvented by 
Fraud, has conſented, for diſtributing thoſe 
Conveniencies of Life which afford us all our. 
Pleaſures. | : 
They think it is an Evidence of true Wiſdom, 
for a Man to purſue his own Advantages, as far 
as the Laws allow it. They account it Piet, to 
prefer the Publick Good to one's Private Con- 


cerns ; but they. think it unjuſt, for a Man to 


ſeek for his own Pleaſure, by ſnatching another 
Man's Pleaſures from him. And on the contra- 
ry, they think it a Sign of a gentle and good 
Soul, fora Man to diſpenſe with his own Ad- 
vantage for the good of others; and that by fo 
doing, a good Man finds as much Pleaſure one 
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80 Sir THOMAS MOR E' s 
way, as he parts with another; for as he may 
expect the like from others when he may come 
to need it, ſo if that ſhould fail him, yet the 
Senſe of a good Action, and the Reflections that 
one makes on the Love and Gratitude of thoſe 
whom he has ſo obliged, gives the Mind more 
Pleaſure, than the Body could have found in 
that from which it had reſtrained it ſelf: They 
are alſo perſuaded that God will make up the 
Loſs of thoſe ſmall Pleaſures, with a vaſt and 
endleſs Joy, of which Religion does eaſily con- 
vince a good Sou. | 
'Thus upon an Enquiry into the whole Matter, 
they reckon that all our Actions, and even all our 
Virtues terminate in Pleaſure, as in our chief 
End and greateſt Happineſs ; and they call every 
Motion or State, either of * Body or Mind, in 


which Nature teaches us to delight, a Pleaſure, ö 


And thus they cautiouſſy limit Pleaſure, only to 
thoſe Appetites to which Nature leads us; for 
they reckon that Nature leads us only to thoſe 
Delights to which Reaſon as well as Senſe carries 
us, and by which we neither injure any other 
Perſon, nor let go greater Pleaſures for it; and 
which do not draw Troubles on us after them: 
but they look upon thoſe Delights which Men, 
by a fooliſh though common Miſtake, call Plea- 
ſure, as if they could 3 the Nature of 
Things, as well as the uſe of Words, as Things 
that not only do not advance our Happineſs, but 
do rather obſtruct it very much, becauſe they 
do ſo entirely poſſeſs the Minds of thoſe that once 
go into them, with a falſe Notion of Pleaſure, 


that there is no Room left for truer and purer 


Pleaſures, 
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There are many Things that in themſelves 
have nothing that is truly 2 On the 
contrary, they have a good deal of Bitterneſs in 
them; and yet by our perverſe Appetites after 
forbidden Objects, are not only ranked among 


the Pleaſures, but are made even the greateſt 


Deſigns of Life. Among thoſe who purſue theſe 
ſophiſticated Pleaſures, they reckon thoſe whom 
I mentioned before, who think themſelves really 


the better for having fine Clothes ; in which 


they think they are doubly miſtaken, both in the 
Opinion that they have of their Clothes, and in 


the Opinion that they have of themſelves ; for if 


you conſider the Uſe of Clothes, why ſhould a 
fine Thread be thought better than a coarſe one ? 
And yet that Sort of Men, as if they had ſome 
real Advantages beyond others, and did not owe 
it wholly to their Miſtakes, look big, and ſeem 
to fancy themſelves to be the more valuable on 
that Account, and imagine that a Reſpect is due 
to them for the Sake of a rich Garment, to 
which they would not have pretended, if they 
had been more meanly clothed ; and they re- 
ſent it as an Affront, if that Reſpe& is not paid 
them. It is alſo a great Folly to be taken with 
theſe outward Marks of Reſpect, which ſignify 
nothing : For what true or real Pleaſure can one 
find in this, that another Man ſtands bare, or 
makes Legs to him ? Will the bending another 
Man's Thighs give yours an Eaſe? And will 
his Head's being bare, cure the Madneſs of yours ? 
And yet it is wonderful to ſee how this falſe No- 
tion of Pleaſure bewitches many, who delight 
themſelves with the Fancy of their Nobility, and 
are pleaſed with this Conceit, that they are de- 


ſcended from Anceſtors, who have been held for 


ſome Succeſſions rich, and that they have had great 
" $ - Poſſeſſions; 
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82 Sir THOMAS MOR E's 
Poſſeſſions; for this is all that make Nobility at 
preſent; yet they do not think themſelves a whit 
the leſs noble, though their immediate Parents 
have leſt none of this Wealth to them; or 
2 they themſelves have ſquandred it all 
240 The Utop1ans have no better Opinion of 
A e, who are much taken with Gems and pre- 
cious Stones, and who account it a Degree of 


Happineſs, next to a Divine one, if they can 


purchaſe one that is very extraordinary ; eſpeci- 
ally if it be of that Sort of Stones, that is then 
in greateſt Requeſt; for the ſame Sort is not 
at all Times of the ſame Value with all Sorts of 
People; nor will Men buy it, unleſs it be diſ- 
mounted and taken out of the Gold: 
the Jeweller is made to give good Security, and 
required ſolemnly to ſwear that the Stone is true, 
that by ſuch an exact Caution, a falſe one ma 

not be bought inſtead of a true: Whereas if 
you were to examine it, your Eye .could find no 
Difference between that which is counterfeit, 
and that which is true; ſo that they are all 
one to you as much as if you were blind: And 
can it be thought that they who heap up an 
uſeleſs Maſs of Wealth, not for any uſe that it 
is to bring them, but meerly to pleaſe themſelves 
with the Contemplation of it, enj 
Pleaſure in it? The Delight they fin nd, is only 
a falſe Shadow of Joy: Thoſe are no better, 
whoſe Error is W different from the for- 
mer, and who hide it, out of their fear of 
loſing it; for what other Name can fit the hid- 
ing it in the Earth, or rather the reſtoring it to 
it again, it being thus cut off from being uſeſul, 

either to its Owner, or to the reſt of Mankind! 
And yet the Owner having hid it carefully, is 
glad, becauſe he thinks be is now ſure 70 1 

n 


And then 


any true | 
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And in caſe one ſhould come to ſteal it, the 
Owner, though he might live perhaps ten Years 
after that, would all that while after the Theft, 
of which he knew nothing, find no Difference 
between his having it, or loſing it, for both ways 
it was equally uſeleſs to him. 

Among thoſe * fooliſh Purſuers of Pleaſure, 
they reckon all thoſe that delight in Hunting, 
or Birding, or Gaming: Of whoſe Madneſs 
they have only heard, for they have no ſuch 
Things among them: But they have asked us; 
what Sort of Pleaſure is it that Men can find in 
throwing the Dice? For if there were any Plea- 
ſure in it, they think the doing it ſo often ſhould 
give one a Surfeit of it: And what Pleaſure can 
one find in hearing the barking and howling 
of Dogs, which ſeem rather odious than plea- 
fant Sounds ? Nor can they comprehend the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing Dogs run after a Hare, more 


than of ſeeing. one Dog run after another; for 


you have the ſame Entertainment to the Eye 
on both theſe Occaſions; if the ſeeing them 
run is that which gives the Pleaſure, ſince that 
is the ſame in both Caſes : But if the Pleaſure 
lies in ſeeing the Hare killed and torn by the 
Dogs, this ought rather to ſtir Pity, „hen a 
weak, harmleſs, and fearful Hare, is devoured 
by a ſtrong, fierce, and cruel Dog. Therefore 
all this Buſineſs of Hunting, is among the Uro- 
pians turned over to their Butchers; and thoſe 
are all Slaves, as was formerly ſaid: And 
they look on Hunting, as one of the baſeſt 
Parts of a Butcher's Work : For they account 
it both more profitable, and more decent to kill 


_ thoſe Beaſts that are more neceſſary and uſeful 
to Mankind; whereas the killing and tearing of 


ſo ſmall and miſerable an Animal, which a 
Huntſman 
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94 Sir THOMAS MOR E's 


Huntſman propoſes to himſelf, can only attract 
him with the falſe ſhew of Pleaſure; for it is of 


little uſe to him: They look on the Deſire of 
the Bloodſhed, even of Beaſts, as a Mark of a 
Mind that is already corrupted with Cruelty, or 

that at leaſt by the frequent Returns of ſo brutal 
aà Pleaſure, muſt degenerate into it. 

Thus though the Rabble of Mankind looks 
upon theſe, and all other Things of this kind, 
which are indeed innumerable, as Pleaſures ; 
the Utoprans on the contrary obſerving, that there 
is nothing in the Nature of them that is truly 
pleaſant, conclude that they are not to be rec- 
koned among Pleaſures: For though theſe 
Things may create ſome tickling in the Senſes, 
(which ſeems to be a true Notion of Pleaſure) 

et they reckon that this does not ariſe from the 

hing it ſelf, but from a depraved Cuſtom, 
which may ſo vitiate a Man's Taſte, that bit- 
ter Things may paſs for ſweet ; as Women with 
Child think Pitch or Tallow taſte ſweeter than 
Honey ; but as a Man's Senſe when corrupted, 
either by a Diſcaſe, or ſome ill Habit, does not 
change the Nature of other Things, ſo neither 

can it change the Nature of Pleaſure. 
They reckon up ſeveral Sorts of theſe Pleaſures, 
which they call true Ones: Some belong to 
the Body, and others to the Mind. The Plea- 
fures of the Mind lie in Knowledge, and in that 
Deligkt which the Contemplation of Truth car- 
ries with it; to which they add the joyful Re- 
flections on a well- ſpent Life, and the aſſured 
Hopes of a future Happineſs. They divide the 


Pleaſures of the Body into two. Sorts; the one 
is that which gives our Senſes ſome real Delight, 
and is performed, either by the recruiting of Na- 
ture, and ſupplying thoſe Parts on which the 8 
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ternal Heat of Life feeds; and that is done. by 

eating or drinking: Or when Nature is eaſed 

of any Surcharge that oppreſſes it, as when we 

empty. our Guts, beget Children, or free any of 
the Parts of our Body from Aches or Heats by 
Friction. There is another Kind of this Sort of 
Pleaſure, that neither gives us any Thing that 
our Bodies require, nor frees us from any Thing 
with which we are overcharged; and yet it ex- 
cites our Senſes by a ſecret unſeen Virtue, and by 
a generous Impreſſion, it ſo tickles and affects 
them, that it turns them inwardly upon them- 
ſelves ; and this is the Pleaſure begot by Muſick, 
Another Sort of bodily Pleaſure is, that which 
conſiſts in a quiet and good Conſtitution of Body, 
by which there is an entire Healthineſs ſpread 
over all the Parts of the Body, not allay'd with 
any Diſeaſe. This, when it is free from all 
Mixture of Pain, gives an inward: Pleaſure of 
it ſelf, even though it ſhould not be excited by 
any external and delighting Object; and although 
this Pleaſure does not ſo vigorouſly affect the 


Senſe, nor act ſo ſtrongly upon it; yet as it is 


the greateſt of all Pleaſures, ſo almoſt all the 
Nopians reckon it the Foundation and Baſis of 


all the other Joys of Life; ſince this alone makes 
one's State of Life to be eaſy and deſirable ; and 


| when this is wanting, a Man is really capable 


of no other Pleaſure. They look upon Indo- 
lence and freedom from Pain, if it does not 
riſe from a perfect Health, to be a State of Stu- 
pidity rather than of Pleaſure. There has been 
a Controverſy in this Matter very narrowly 
canvaſſed among them; whether a firm and 
entire Health could be called a Pleaſure, or not ? 
Some have thought that there was no a 
„ / ut 
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86 Sir THOMAS MO REꝰs 
but that which was excited by ſome ſenſible 
Motion in the Body. But this Opinion has 
been long ago run down among them, ſo that 
now they do almoſt all agree in this, That Health 
is the greateſt of all bodily Pleaſures; and that as 
there is a Pain in Sickneſs, which is as oppoſite 
in its Nature to Pleaſure, as Sickneſs it ſelf is to 
Health, ſo they hold that Health carries a Plea- 
ſure along with it: And if any ſhould ſay, that 
Sickneſs is not really a Pain, but that it only 
g with it, they look upon 
that as a Fetch of Subtility, that does not much 
So they think it is all one, 
whether it be ſaid, that Health is in it ſelf a 
Pleaſure, or that it begets a Pleaſure, as Fire 
gives Heat; ſo it be granted, that all thoſe 
whoſe Health is entire, have a true Pleaſure in 


it: And they Reaſon thus, What is the Plea- 


ſure of eating, but that a Man's Health which 
had been weakened, does, with the Aſſiſtance 
of Food, drive away Hunger, and fo recruiting 
it ſelf, recovers its former Vigour ? 
thus refreſh'd, it finds a Pleafure in that 


. Ing 


And be- 


Conflict: And if the Conflict is Pleaſure, the 
Victory muſt yet breed a greater Pleaſure, ex- 
cept we will fancy that it becomes ſtupid as ſoon 


as it has obtained that which it purſued, and ſo 


does neither know nor rejoyce in its own Wel- 
fare, If it is ſaid, that Health cannot be felt, 


they abſolutely deny that, for what Man is in 


Health, that does not perceive it when he is 


_ - awake? 


Is there- any Man' that is fo dull and 


ſtupid, as not to acknowledge that he feels a 
Delight in Health ? And what is 
another Name for Pleaſure? 


Delight, but 
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But of all Pleaſures, they efteem thoſe. to be 
the moſt valuable that lie in the Mind; and the 
chief of theſe, are thoſe that ariſe out of true 

virtue, and the Witneſs of a good Conſcience : 
They account Health the chief Pleaſure that 
belongs to the Body; for they think that the 
* Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking, and all the 
bother Delights of the Body, are only ſo far de- 


firable, as they give or maintain Health: But 
they are not pleaſant in themſelves, otherwiſe 
reſiſt thoſe Impreſſions that our 
natural Infirmity is till making upon us: And 
as a wiſe Man deſires rather to avoid Diſeaſes, 
than to take Phyſick ; and to be freed from Pain, 
rather than to find eaſe by Remedies: So it 
were a more defirable State, not to need this 
Sort of Pleaſure, than to be obliged to indulge 
it: Andif any Man imagines that there is a real 


F Happineſs in this Pleaſure, he muſt then confeſs 


that he would be the happieſt of all Men, if he 
were to lead his Life in a perpetual Hunger, 
Thirſt, and Itching, and by Conſequence in 
perpetual Eating, Drinking, and Scratching him- 
ſelf, which any one may eaſily fee would be not 
only a baſe but a miſerable State of Life. "Theſe 
are indeed the loweſt of Pleaſures, and the leaſt 
pure: -For we can never reliſh them, but when 
they are mixed with the contrary Pains. - The 
Pain of Hunger muſt give us the Pleaſure of 
Eating; and here the Pain out-ballances the Plea- 
ſure: And as the Pain is more vehement, ſo it 
laſts much longer; for as it is upon us before 
the Pleaſure comes, ſo it does not ceaſe, but with 


the Pleaſure that extinguiſhes it, and that goes 


off with it: So that they think none 'of thoſe 
Pleaſures are to be valued, but as they are ne- 


ceſſary. Yet they rejoyce in them, and with due 
Gratitude 
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88 Sir THOMAS MOR Es 
Gratitude acknowledge the Tenderneſs of the 
great Author of Nature, who has planted in us 
Appetites, by which thoſe Things that are ne- 
ceſſary for our Preſervation, are likewiſe made 
pleaſant to us. For how miſerable a Thing would 
Life be, if thoſe daily Diſeaſes of Hunger and 
Thirſt, were to be carried off by ſuch bitter 
Drugs, as we muſt uſe for thoſe Diſeaſes that 
return ſeldomer upon us? And thus theſe plea- 
ſant, as well as proper Gifts of Nature, do main- 
tain the Strength and the Sprightlineſs of our 
Bodies. | 
They do alſo entertain themſelves with the 
other Delights that they let in at their Eyes, 
their Ears, and their Noſtrils, as the pleaſant 
Reliſhes and Seaſonings of Life, which Nature 
ſeems to have marked out peculiarly for Man: 
Since no other Sort of Animals contemplates 
the Figure and Beauty of the Univerſe ; nor is 
delighted with Smells, but as they diſtinguiſh 
Meats by them; nor do they apprehend. the 
Concords or Diſcords of Sounds; yet in all Plea- 
ſures whatſoever, they obſerve this Temper, 
that a leſſer Joy may. not hinder a greater, 
and that Pleaſure may never breed Pain, which 
they. think does always follow diſhoneſt Pleaſures. 
But they think it a Madneſs for a Man to wear 
out the Beauty of his Face, or the Force of his 
Natural Strength, and to corrupt the Sprightli- 
neſs of his Body by Sloth and Lazineſs, or to 
waſte his Body by faſting, and ſo to weaken the 
Strength of his Conſtitution, and reje& the other 
Delights of Life ; unleſs by renouncing his own 
Satisfaction, he can either ſerve the Publick, or 
promote the Happineſs of others, for which he 
expects a greater Recompence from God. 80 
that they look on ſuch a Courſe of Life, as 2 


rk 


| Mark of a Mind, that is both cruel to it ſelf, 


and ingrateful to the Author of Nature, as if 
we would not be beholden to him for his Favours, 
and therefore would reject all his Bleflings and 
ſhould afflict himſelf for the empty Shadow of 
Virtue ; or for no better end, than to render 
himfelf capable to bear thoſe Misfortunes which 
poſſibly will never happen. | 

This is their Notion of Virtue and of Plea- 
ſure; they think that no Man's Reaſon can carry 
him to a truer Idea of them, unleſs ſome Diſ- 


covery from Heaven ſhould inſpire one with ſub- 


limer Notions. I have not now the Leiſure to 
examine all this, whether they think right or 
wrong in this Matter: Nor do I judge it ne- 
ceſſary, for I have only undertaken to give you 
an Account of their Conſtitution, but not to de- 
fend every Thing that is among them. I am 
ſure, that whatſoever may be ſaid of their No- 
tions, there is not in the whole World, either a 


better People, or a happier Government: Their 


Bodies are vigorous and lively; and though they 
are but of a middle Stature, and though they 
have neither the fruitfulleſt Soil, nor the pureſt 
Aif in the World: Yet they do ſo fortify them- 
ſelves by their temperate Courſe of Life, againſt 
the unhealthineſs of their Air; and by their In- 
duſtry they do ſo cultivate their Soil, that there 
is no where to be ſeen a greater Increaſe, both 
of Corn and Cattle, nor are there any where 
healthier Men to be found, and freer from Diſ- 
eaſes than among them: For one may ſee there, 
not only ſuch Things put in Practice, that Huſ- 
bandmen do commonly for manuring and im- 
proving an ill Soil, but in ſome Places a whole 
Wood is plucked up by the Roots, as well as 
whole ones planted in other Places, where there 
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go Sir THOMAS MOR E's 

were formerly none: In doing of this the chief 
Conſideration they have is of Carriage, that their 
Timber may be either near their Towns, or 
lie upon the Sea, or ſome Rivers, ſo that it may 
be floated to them; for it is a harder Work to 
carry Wood at any Diſtance over Land, then 
Corn. The People are induſtrious, apt to learn, 


as well as chearful and pleaſant; and none can 


endure more Labour, when it is neceſſary, than 
they; but except in that Caſe they love their 
Eaſe. They are unwearied Purſuers of Know- 
ledge; for when we had given them ſome Hints 
of the Learning and Diſcipline. of the Greeks, 
concerning whom we only inſtructed them, 
(for we know that there 'was nothing among the 
Romans, except their Hiſtorians and their Poets, 
that they would value much) it was ſtrange to ſee 
how eagerly they were ſet on learning that Lan- 
guage : We began to read a little of it to them, 
rather in Compliance with their Importunity, 
than out of any Hopes of their profiting much 
by it: But after a very ſhort Frial, we found 
they made ſuch a Progreſs in it, that we faw 
our Labour was like to be more ſucceſsful than 
We could have expected. They learned to write 
their Characters, and to pronounce their Lan- 
guage ſo right, and took up all ſo quick, they 
remembered it ſo faithfully, and became ſo ready 
and correct in the uſe of it, that it would have 
look'd like a Miracle, if the greater Part of. thoſe 
whom we taught had not been Men, both of ex- 
traordinary Capacity, and of a fit Age for it: 
They were for the greateſt Part choſen out 
among their learned Men, by their chief Coun- 
cil, though ſome learned it of their own accord. 
In three Years Time they became Maſters of 
the whole Language, fo that they read the 2. 


did not ca 


r 6 P ”. 


of the Greek Authors very exactly. Tam in- 
| deed apt to think, that they learned that Lan- 


the more eaſily, becauſe it ſeems to be of 


kin to their own : I believe that they were a 


Colony of the Greeks ; for though their Lan- 
guage comes nearer the Perſian, yet they retain 
many Names, both for their Towns and Ma- 
giſtrates, that are of Greek Origination, I had 
happened to carry a great many Books with me, 
inſtead of Merchandiſe, when I failed my fourth 
Voyage; for I was ſo far from thinking of com- 
ing back ſoon, that I rather thought never to 
have returned at all, and I gave them all my 
Books, among which many of Plato's and ſome 
of Ari/lotle's Works were. I had alſo Theophraſtus 
of the Plants, which to my great Regret, was 
imperfect ; for having laid it careleſly by, while 
we were at Sea, a Monkey had fallen upon it and 
had torn out Leaves in many Places. They 
have no Books of Grammar, but Laſcares, for I 
Theodorus with me; nor have they 
any Dictionaries but Hefchius and Diaſcorides. 
They eſteem Plutarch highly, and were much 
taken with Lucian's Wit, and with his pleaſant 
Way of Writing. As for the Poets, they have 
Ariſtophanes, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles of 
Aldus's Edition; and for Hiſtorians, they have 
Thucidydes, Herodotus and Herodian, One of 


my Companions, Thricius Apinatus, happened 


to carry with him ſome of Hippocrates's Works, 
and Galen's Microtechne, which they hold in 
great Eſtimation; for though there is no Na- 
tion in the World, that needs Phyſick ſo little 
as they do, yet there is not any that honours it 
ſo much: They recken the Knowledge of it to 
be one of the pleaſanteſt and profitableſt Parts of 
Philoſophy, by which, as they ſearch. = the 
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92 Sir HO MAS MOR E's 


Secrets of Nature, ſo not only find marvel- 
Jous Pleaſure in it, but think that in making 
ſuch Enquiries, they do a moſt acceptable thing 
to the Author of Nature; and imagine that he, 
as all Inventors of curious Engines, has expoſed 
to our View this great Machine of the Univerſe, 
we being the only Creatures capable of contem- 
plating it: And that therefore an exact and curi- 
ous Obſerver and Admirer of his Workmanſhip, 
is much more acceptable to him, than one of 
the Herd ; who as if he were a Beaſt, and not 
capable of Reaſon, looks on all this glorious 
Scene, only as a dull and unconcerned Spectator, 


The Minds of the Utopians, when they are 


once excited by Learning, are very ingenious in 
finding out all ſuch Arts as tend to the Conveni- 
ences of Life. Two Things they owe to us, which 
are the Art of Printing, and the ManufaCture of 
Paper: Yet they do not owe theſe ſo entirely to 
us, but that a great Part of the Invention was 
their own; for after we had ſhewed them ſome 
Paper Books of Aldus's Impreſſion, and began to 
explain to them the Way of making Paper, and 
of Printing, tho“ we ſpeak but very crudely of 
both theſe, not being practiſed in either of them, 
they preſently took up -the whole Matter from 
the Hints that we gave them: And whereas be- 


fore they only writ on Parchment, or on the 
Barks of Trees, or Reeds; they have now ſet up 
the Manufacture of Paper, and Printing-Preſſes: 
And tho” at firſt they could not arrive at a Per- 


fection in them, yet by making many Eſſays, 
they at laſt found out, and corrected all their Er- 
rors, and brought the whole thing to perfection; 
ſo that if they had but a good Number of Greek 
Authors, they would be quickly ſupplied with 
many Copies of them: At preſent, tho oy 

f ve 
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have no more than thoſe I have mentioned, yet 


by ſeveral Impreſſions, they have multiplied them 
into many thouſands, If any Man ſhould go 
among them, that had ſome extraordinary Ta- 
tent, or that by much travelling had obſerved the 
Cuſtoms of many Nations, (which made us to 
be fo well received) he would be very welcome 
to them; for they are very deſirous to know the 
State of the whole World. Very few go among 
them on the Account of Traffick, for what can 
a Man carry to them but Iron, or Gold, or Sil- 
ver, which Merchants deſire rather to export, 
than import to any ſtrange Country: And as for 
their Exportation, they think it better to manage 
that themſelves, than to let Foreigners come and 
deal in it, for by this Means, as they underſtand 
the State of the neighbouring Countries better, ſo 
they keep up the Art of Navigation, which can- 
not be maintained but by much practice in it. 


— 


2 


O their Slaves, and of their Marriages. 


HEY do not make Slaves of Priſoners of 
1 War, except thoſe that are taken fighting 
againſt them; nor of the Sons of their Slaves, 
nor of the Slaves of other Nations: The Slaves 
among them, are only ſuch as are condemned 
to that State of Life for ſome Crime that the 

had committed, or which is more common, ſuch 
as their Merchants find condemned to die in thoſe 
Parts to which they trade, whom they redeem 
ſometimes at low Rates; and in other Places they 
have them for nothing; and ſo they fetch them 
away. All their Slaves are kept at perpetual 
Labour, and are always chained, but with this 


diffe- 
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difference, that they treat their own Natives 
much worſe, looking on them as a more profli- 

gate Sort of People; who not being reſtrained 
from Crimes, by the Advantages of ſo excellent 
an Education, are judged worthy of harder U- 
ſage than others. Another Sort of Slaves, is, 
when ſome of the poorer Sort in the neighbour- 
ing Countries, offer of their own accord to come 
and ſerve them; they treat theſe better, and uſe 
them in all other reſpects, as well as their own 
Country Men, except that they impoſe more 
Labour upon them, which is no hard Task to 
them that have been accuſtomed to it; and if 
any of theſe have a mind to go back to their own 
Country, which indeed falls out but ſeldom, as 


they do not force them to ſtay, ſo they do not 


ſend them away empty handed. 


look after their Sick, ſo that nothing is left un- 
done that can contribute either to. their Eaſe or 
Health: And for thoſe who are taken with fixed 
and incurable Diſeaſes, they uſe all poſſible ways to 
cheriſh them, and to make their Lives as comfor- 
table as may be: They viſit them often, and take 
great pains to make their time paſs off eafily : 
But when any is taken with a torturing and 
lingring Pain, ſo that there is no Hope, either of 
Recovery or Eaſe, the Prieſts and Magiſtrates 
come and exhort them, that ſince they are now 
unable to go on with the Buſineſs of Life, and 
are become a Burden to themſelves, and to all about 
them, ſo that they have really outlived themſelves, 
they would no longer nouriſh ſuch a rooted Diſtem- 
per, but would chooſe rather to die, ſince they can- 
not live, but in much Miſery ; being aſſured, that if 
they either deliver themſelves from their Priſon 


Torture, or are willing that others ſhould | 


do 


„oer ; 
do it, they ſhall be happy after their Deaths: And 
ſince hy their dying thus, they loſe none of the 
Pleaſures, but only the Troubles of Life; they 


think they act, not only reaſonably in ſo doing, 
but religiouſly and piouſly; becauſe they fol- 


low the Advices that are given them by the 


Prieſts, who are the Expounders of the Will of 
God to them. Such as are wrought on by theſe 


| Perſuafions, do either ſtarve themſelves of their 
own accord, or they take Opium, and ſo they die 
without pain.. But no Man is forced on this way 
of ending his Life; and if they cannot be per- 
ſuaded to it, they do not for that fail in their 
Attendance and Care of them: But as they be- 


lieve that a voluntary Death, when it is choſen 


if any Man takes away his own 


ral, but throw his Body into ſome Ditch. 
Their Women are not married before eighteen, 
nor their Men before two and twenty ; and if 


any of them run into forbidden Embraces before 


their Marriage, they are ſeverely puniſhed, and 


the privilege of Marriage is denied them, unleſs - 
there is a ſpecial Warrant obtained for it afterward . 
from. the Prince. . Such Diſorders caſt a great 
Reproach upon the Maſter and Miſtreſs of the 


Family in which they fall out; for it is ſuppoſed, 


that they have been wanting to their Duty. The 


Reaſon of puniſhing this ſo ſeverely, is, becauſe 


they think that if they were not ſo ſtrictly re- 
ſtrained from all vagrant Appetites, very few | 


would engage in a married State, in which Men 
venture the Quiet of their whole Life, being re- 


ſtricted to one Perſon ; beſides many other In 
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upon ſuch an Authority, is vere honourable; ſo 
any eS © ; ite, without the 
Approbation of the Prieſts and the Senate, they 
give him none of the Honours of a decent Fune- 
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96 Sir THOMAS MOR F*s 
of chooſing of their Wives, they uſe a Method 
that would appear to us very abſurd and ridicu- 
Jous, but is conſtantly obſerved among them, and 
accounted a wiſe and good Rule. Before Mar- 
riage, ſome grave Matron preſents the Bride na- 
ked, whether ſhe is a Virgin or a Widow, to the 
Bridegroom ; and after that, ſome grave Man 
. preſents the Bridegroom naked to the Bride, 
We indeed both laughed at this, and condemned 
it as a very indecent Thing. But they, on the 
other hand, wondered at the ' Folly of 
the Men of all other Nations; who if th 

are but to buy a Horſe of a ſmall Value, are 10 
cautious, that they will ſee every Part of 


him, and take off both his Saddle, and all his 


other Tackle, that there may be no ſecret Ulcer 
hid under any of them; and that yet in the 
Choice of a Wife, on which depends the Hap- 


* Unhappineſs of the reſt of his Life, : 


an ſhould venture upon truſt, and only ſee a 
bout an handbreadth of the Face, all the reſt of 
the Body being covered; under which there may 
lie hid that which may be contagious, as well as 
loathſome. All Men are not fo wiſe, that they 
chooſe a Woman only for her good Qualities ; and 
even wiſe Men conſider the Body, as that which 
adds not a little to the Mind: And it is certain, 
there may be ſome ſuch Deformity covered with 
one's Clothes, as may totally alienate a Man from 
his Wife, when it is too late to part with her: 
For if ſuch a Thing is diſcovered after Marriage, 
a Man has no Remedy but Patience: So they 
think it is reaſonable, that there ſhould be a good 
Proviſion made againſt ſuch miſchievous Frauds, 
There was ſo much the more reaſon in making 
2 Regulation in this Matter, becauſe they are 
the only People of thoſe Parts that do _— 
5 n allow 


allow of Polygamy, nor of Divorces, except in 
the Caſes of Adultery, or inſufferable Perverſ- 
neſs: For in theſe Caſes the Senate diſſolves the 
Marriage, and grants the injured Perſon leave to 


marry again; but the Guilty are made infamous, 


and are never allowed the Privilege of a ſecond 
Marriage. None are ſuffered to put away theis 
| Wives againſt their Wills, becauſe of any great 

Calamity that may have fallen on their Perſon ; 
for they look. on it as the height of Cruelty and 
Treachery to abandon either of the married Per- 
| ſons, when they need moſt the tender Care of 
their Conſort ; and that chiefly in the Caſe of old 
Age, which as it carries many Diſeaſes along with 
it, ſo it is a Diſeaſe of it ſelf. But it falls often 
out, that when a married Couple do not agree 
well together, they by mutual conſent ſe- 
parate, and find out other Perſons with whom they 
hope they may live more happily: Yet this is not 
done, without obtaining Leave of the Senate 
which never admits of a Divorce, but upon a ſtrict 
enquiry made, both by the Senators and their, 
Wives, into the Grounds upon which it proceeds: 
and even when they are ſatisfied concerning the 
Reaſons of it, they go on but ſlowly, for they 
reckon that too great eaſineſs, in granting leave 
for new Marriages, would very much ſhake the 
Kindneſs of married Perſons. They puniſh ſe- 


verely thoſe that defile the Marriage-Bed: It 
both Parties are married, they are divorced,, and 


the injured Perſons may marry one another, or 
whom they pleaſe; but the Adulterer, and the 
Adultreſs are condemned to Slavery. Yet if ei- 


ther of the injured Perſons cannot ſhake off the 


Love of the married Perſon, they may live with 
them ſtill in that State; but they muſt follow 
them to that Labour to which the Slaves are 
condemned ; and ſometimes the Repentance of the 
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9s Sir THOMAS MOR E's 
condemned Perſon, together with the unſhaken 
| Kindneſs of the Innocent and injured Perſon, has 
prevailed ſo far with the Prince, that he has 
taken off the Sentence : But thoſe that relapſe, after 
they are once pardoned, are puniſhed with Death, 
Their Law does not determine the Puniſhment 
for other Crimes ; but that is left to the Senate, 
to temper it according to the Circumftances of 
the Fact. Husbands have power to correct 
their Wives, and Parents to correct their 
Children, unleſs the Fault is ſo great, that a 
publick Puniſhment is thought neceſfary for the 
ſtriking Terror into others. For the moſt Part, 
Slavery is the Puniſhment even of the greateſt 
Crimes ; for as that is no leſs terrible to ihe Cri- 
minals themſelves than Death ; ſo they think the 
preſerving them in a State of Servitude, is more 
for the Intereſt of the Common-Wealth, than 
the killing them outright ; ſince as their Labour 
is a greater Benefit to the Publick, than their 
Death could be; ſo the Sight of their Miſery is a 
more laſting Terror to other Men, than that 
which would be given by their Death. If their 
Slaves rebel, and will not bear their Yoke, and 
ſubmit to the Labour that is enjoined them, 
they are treated as wild Beaſts that cannot be 

t in order, neither by a Priſon, nor by their 
Chains; and are at laſt put to Death. But thoſe 
who bear their Puniſhment patiently, and are fo 
much wrought on by that preſſure, that lies 
fo hard on them, that it appears they are really 
more troubled for the Crimes they have com- 
mitted, than for the Miſeries they r, are not 
out of Hope, but that at laſt either the Prince will, 
by his Prerogative, or the People will bytheir In- 
terceſſion reſtore them again to their Liberty, or 
at leaſt very much mitigate their Slavery. He that 
tempts a married Woman to Adultery, is no lels 


ſeverely 
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ſeyerely puniſhed, than he that commits it; for 
they reckon that a laid and ſtudied Deſign of 
committing any Crime, is equal to the Fact it 
ſelf; ſince its not taking Effect does not make the 
Perſon that did all that in him lay in order to it, 


a Whit the leſs guilty. 


They take great Pleaſure in Fools, and as it is 
thought a baſe and unbecoming thing to uſe them 
ill, fo they do not think it amiſs for People to 
divert themſelves with their Folly : And they 
think this is a great Advantage to the Fools them 
ſelves: For if Men were ſo ſullen and ſevere, as 
not at. all to pleaſe themſelves with their ridicu- 
lous Behaviour, and fooliſh Sayings, which is all 
that they can do to recommend themſelves to 
others, 1t could not be ex that they would 
be ſo well look'd to, nor ſo tenderly uſed as they 
muſt otherwiſe be. If any Man ſhould reproach 
another for his being miſhaped or imperte& in 
any Part of his Body, it would not at all be 
thought a Reflection on the Perſon that were fo 
treated, but it would he accounted a very unwor- 
thy Thing for him that had upbraided another 
with that which he could not help. It is thought 
a Sign of a ſluggiſh and ſordid Mind, not to pre- 
ſerve carefully one's natural Beauty; but it is 
likewiſe an infamous Thing among them to uſe 
Paint or Fard. And they all ſee that no Beauty 


recommends a Wife ſo much to her Husband, as 


the probity of her Life, and her Obedience: For 
as ſome few are catched and held only by Beauty, 

ſo all People are held by the other Excellencies 
which charm all the World. 


As they fright' Men from committing Crimes 


by Puniſhments, ſo they invite them to the Love 


of Virtue, by publick Honours: Therefore they 


erect Statues in honour to the Memories of ſuch 
IE; FI wor- 
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worthy Men as have deſerved well of their Coun- 
try, and ſet theſe in their Market- places, both to 

perpetuate the Remembrance of their Actions, 
and to be an Incitement to their Poſterity to fol- 
low their Example. 

If any Man afpires to any Office, he is ſure 
never to compals it: They live all eaſily toge- 
ther, for none of the Magiſtrates are either inſo- 
lent or cruel to the People; but they affect ra- 
ther to be called Fathers, and by being really ſo, 
they well deſerve that Name; and the People pay 
them all the Marks of Honour the more freely, 
becauſe none are exacted of them. The Prince 
himſelf has no Diſtinction, either of Garments, 
or of a Crown; but is only known by a Sheaf 
of Corn that is carried before him, as the High 
Prieſt is alſo known by a Wax Light that is 
carried before him. 

They have but few Laws, and ſuch is their 
Conſtitution, that they need not many. The 

do very much condemn other Nations, * 
1 together with the Commentaries on them, 
ſwell up to ſo many Volumes; for they think it an 
unreaſonable Thing to oblige Men to obey a Bo- 
dy of Laws, that are both of ſuch a Bulk, and 
ſo dark, that they cannot be read or underſtood 
by every one of the Subjects. 

They have no Lawyers among — 12 for they 

conſider them as a Sort of People, whoſe Profeſ- 
ſion it is to diſguiſe Matters, as well as to wreſt 
Laws; and therefore they think it is much bet- 
ter that every Man ſhould plead his own Cauſe, 
and truſt it to the Judge, as well as in other 
Places the Client does it to a Counſelor. By 
this means they both cut off many Delays, and 
find out Truth more certainly: For after the 


Parties have laid open the Merits of their * 
With- 
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without thoſe Artifices which Lawyers are apt to 


ſuggeſt, the Judge examines the whole Matter, 


and ſupports the PR of ſuch well-meaning 


Perſons, whom otherwiſe crafty Men would be 


ſure to run down: And thus they avoid thoſe 


Evils, which appear very remarkably among 
all thoſe Nations that labour under a vaſt 
Load of Laws. Every one of them is skilled in 
their Law, for as it is a very ſhort Study, fo 
the plaineſt meaning of which Words are capa- 
ble, is always the Senſe of their Laws. And 

argue thus; all Laws are promulgated for 
this End, that every Man may know his Duty; 
and therefore the plaineſt and moſt obvious Senſe 
of the. Words, is that which muſt be put on 


them; ſince a more refined Expoſition cannot be 


eaſily comprehended, and Laws become thereby 
uſeleſs to the greater Part of Mankind, who need 


moſt the Direction of them: for to them it is all 


one, not to make a Law at all, and to couch it 
in ſuch Terms, that without a quick Apprehen- 
ſion, and much Study, a Man cannot find out 
the true Meaning of it; and the Generality of 
Mankind are both ſo dull, and ſo much employed 


in their ſeveral Trades, that they have neither 
the Leiſure nor the Capacity requiſite for ſuch an 


Enquiry. 


Some of their Neighbours, who are Maſters 


of their own Liberties, having long ago, by the 
Affiſtance of the Uropians, ſhaken off the Yoke 
of Tyranny ; and being much taken with thoſe 
Virtues that they obſerve among them, have 


come to them, and defired that they would ſend 


Magiſtrates among them to govern them; ſome 
changing them' every Year, and others every five 


Years. At the End of their Government, they 


bring them back to Utopia, with great Expreſ- 
Sas FY ſions 
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ſions of Honour and Eſteem, and carry away 
others to govern in their Stead. In this they 
ſeem to have fallen upon a very good Expedient 
for their own Happineſs and Safety: For ſince 
the good or ill Condition of a Nation depends ſo 
much upon their Magiſtrates, they could not 
have made a better Choice, than by pitching on 
Men whom no Advantages can byaſs; for 
Wealth is of no uſe to them, ſince they muſt 
go ſo ſoon back to their own Country; and they 


being ſtrangers among them, are not engaged in 


any of their Heats or Animoſities : And it is cer- 
rain, that when publick Judicatories are ſwayed, 
either by partial Affections, or by Avarice, there 
muſt follow upon it a Diſſolution of all Juſtice, 
which is the chief Sinew of Society. | 


The Utopians call thoſe Nations that come and 


ask Magiſtrates from them, Neighbours ; but 
they call thoſe to whom they have been more 
particularly aſſiſting, Friends. And whereas all 
other Nations are perpetually either making 
Leagues or breaking them, they never enter into 
.any Alliance with any other State., They think 
Leagues are uſeleſs Things, and reckon, that if the 
common Ties of human Nature do not knit Men 
together, the Faith.of Promiſes will have no great 
Effect on them: And they are the more confirm- 
ed in this, by that which they ſee among the 
Nations round about them, who are no ſtrict ob- 
ſervers of Leagues and Treaties. We know how 
religiouſly they are obſerved in Europe; more 
particularly where the Chriſtian Doctrine is re- 
ceived, among whom they are ſacred and invio- 
lable. Which is partly owing to the Juſtice and 
Goodneſs of the Princes themſelves, and partly 
to their Reverence that they pay to the Popes: 
Who as they are moſt religious Obſervers of their 

| , | own 


- 
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2715 own Promiſes, ſo they exhort all other Princes 
8 they to perform theirs; and when fainter Methods do 
* not prevail, they compel them to it by the Sevc- 


r Unce rity of the Paſtoral Cenſure; and think that it 
ends fo would be the moſt indecent Thing poſſible, if 
Men who are particularly deſigned by the Title 
ng On of the Faithful, ſhould not religiouſly keep the 
3 for Faith of their Treaties. But in that new found 
World, which is not more diſtant from us in 


d the Situation, than it is diſagreeing from us in their 
ged in Manners and Courſe of Life, there is no truſt- 
2 ce ing to Leagues, even tho? they were made with 


ayed, all the Pomp of the moſt ſacred Ceremonies that 
is poſſible: On the contrary, they are the fooner 
'broken for that, ſome flight Pretence being found 
in the Words of the Treaties, which are con- 
trived in ſuch ambiguous Terms, and that on 
Deſign, that they can never be ſo ſtrictly bound, 
but they will always find ſome Loop-hole to 
"eſcape at; and fo they break both their Leagues 
and their Faith. And this is done with that Im- 
pudence, that thoſe very Men who value them- 
ſelves on having ſuggeſted theſe Advices to their 
Princes, would yet, with a haughty Scorn, de- 
claim againſt ſuch Craft, or to ſpeak plainer, 
ſuch Fraud and Dece't, if they found private 
Men make uſe of it in their Bargains; and 
a wage readily ſay, that they deſerved to be hanged 
for it. 


. 


ſes in the World, but for a low-ſpirited and vul- 
gar Virtue, which is far below the Dignity of 
Royal Greatneſs. Or ät leaſt, there are two 
Sorts of Juſtice ſet up: The one is mean, and 

creeps on the Ground, and therefore becomes 
none but the baſer Sort of Men, and ſo muſt be 

kept in ſeverely by many Reſtraints, that it may 

F 4 not 


- 


By this means it is, that all ſort of Juſtice, paſ- 
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104 Sir THOMAS MORE*s 
not break out beyond the Bounds that are ſet to 
it. The other is the peculiar Virtue of Princes, 
which as it is more Majeſtick than that which 
becomes the Rabble, ſo takes a freer Compaſs; 
and lawful or unlawful, are only meaſured by 
Pleaſure and Intereſt. 'Theſe Practices among the 
Princes that lie about Utopia, who make ſo little 
Account of their Faith, ſeem to be the Reaſons 
that determine them to engage in no Confedera- 
cies: Perhaps they would change their Mind if 
they lived among us: But yet tho? Treaties were 
more religiouſly obſerved, they would {till diſ- 
like the Cuſtom of making them; ſince the 
World has taken up a falſe Maxim -upon it, as if 
there were no Tie of Nature knitting one Na- 
tion to another, that are only ſeparated perhaps 
by a Mountain, or a River, and that all were 
born in a State of Hoſtility, and ſo might lawful- 
ly do all that Miſchief to their Neighbours, a- 
gainſt which there is no Proviſion. made by Trea- 
ties: And that when Treaties are made, they do 
not cut off the Enmity, or reſtrain the Licenſe 
of preying one upon another, if by the unskilful- 
neſs of wording them, there are not effectual Pro- 
viſos made againſt them. They on the other 
hand judge, that no Man is to be eſteemed our 
Enemy that has never injured us; and that the 
Partnerſhip of the human Nature, that is among 
all Men, is inſtead of a League. And that Kind- 
neſs and good Nature unite Men more effectual- 
0 and more forcibly than any Agreements what- 
ſoever; ſince thereby the Engagements of Men's 
Hearts become ſtronger, than any Thing can be 
to which a few Words can bind them. 


Of 
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07 their Miluary Diſtplne. 


HEV deteſt War as a very brutal Thing; 
and which, to the Reproach of human Na- 


Men, than 83 
Bort of Beaſts : And ct againſt the 54 
of almoſt all other Nations, Thinks that there is 
nothing more inglorious than. that Glory that is 
gained by War: And therefore tho Hey ac- 
cuſtom Serves daily to Military Exerciſes, 
and the Diſcipline of War, in which not only 
their Men, but their Women likewiſe, are train- 
ed up, that ſo in Caſes of Neceflity, they may 
not be quite uſeleſs: Vet they do not raſhly en- 
gage in War, unleſs it be either to defend 
— or their Friends, from any unjuſt 
Aggreſſors; or out of good Nature, or in Com- 


paſſion to an oppreſſed Nation, that they afliſt 


them to the ſhaking off the Yoke of Tyranny, 
They indeed help their Friends, not only in De- 
fenfive,” but alſo in Offenfive- Wars: But th 


never do that, unleſs they had been conſult 


with while the Matter was yet entire; and that 


being ſatisfied with the Grounds on which they 


went, they had found that all Demands of Re- 
paration were rejected, ſo that a War was ne- 


 cefſary: Which they do not think to be only 


juſt; when one Neighbour makes an inrode on 
another, by publick Order, and carries away 
their Spoils; but when the "Merchants of one 
Country are oppreſſed in another, eithet under 
the Pretence of ſome unjuſt Laws: or by the 
perverſe wreſting of oy ones; This they _ 
WAS + ww F 5 A Jv * 
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a juſter Cauſe of War than the other, becauſe 
thoſe Injuries are done under ſome... Colour. of 
Laws. This was the-only Ground-of that War, 
in which they engaged with the Nephelogetes 
againſt the Alzopolitanes, a little before our Time: 
For the Merchants of the former, having, as 
they thought, met with great Injuſtice among 
the latter, that, whether it was in it ſelf right or 
wrong, did draw on a terrible War, many of their 
Neighbours being engaged in it; and their Keen- 
neſs in carrying it on, being ſupported by their 
Strength in maintaining it; it not only ſhook 
ſome very flouriſhing States, and very much af- 
flicted others; but after a Series of much Miſ- 
chief, it ended in the entire Conqueſt and Slavery 
of the Aleopolitanes, who though before the War, 
they were in all reſpects much ſuperior. to the 
Mepbelogetes, yet by it they fell under their Em- 
pire; but the Utap:ans,,: though they had aſſiſted 
2 in the War, yet pretended to no Share of the 
Rut though they aſſiſt their Friends ſo vigo- 
rouſly, in taking Reparation for Injuries that are 
done them in ſuch Matters; yet if they them- 
felves. ſhould meet with any fich Fraud, pro- 
vided there were no Violence done to their Per- 
ſons, they would only carry it fo far, that unleſs 
Satisfaction were made, they would give over 
trading with ſueh a People. This is not done be- 
Eauſe they conſider their Neighbours more than 
their own Citizens; but ſince their Neighbours. 
trade every one upon his own Stock, Fraud is 
2 more ſenſible Injury to them, than it is to the 
Ut ian, among, whom the Publick only ſuffers 
In ſuch a Caſe: And ſinee they expect nothing 
In return for the Merchandize that they export; 


little 


Hut that in which they abound ſo much, and is of 
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little uſe to them, the loſs does not much affect 
them; therefore they think it would be too ſevere 
a Thing to revenge a Loſs that brings ſo little in- 
convenience with it, either to their Life, or their 
Livelihood, with the death of many People: but 


if any of their People is either killed or wounded 


wrongfully, whether that be done by publick Au- 
thority, or only by prviate Men, as ſoon as they 
hear of it, they ſend Ambaſſadors, and demand, 

that the Guilty Perſons may be delivered up to 
them; and if that is denied, they declare War; 
but if that is done, they condemn thoſe either to 
Death or Slavery. | h | 

They would be both troubled and aſhamed' 


of a bloody Victory over their Enemies; and think 
it would be as fooliſh a Purchaſe, as to buy the 


moſt valuable Goods at too high a Rate. And 
in no Victory do they glory ſo much, as in that 
which is gained by Dexterity and good Con- 
duct, without Bloodſhed. They appoint pub-- 
lick Triumphs in ſuch Caſes, and ere& Tro- 
phies to the Honour of thoſe who have ſucceed- 
ed well in them; for then do they reckon that 
a Man acts ſutably to his Nature, when he con- 


quers his Enemy in ſuch a Way, that no other 


Creature but a Man could be capable of it, and 
that is, by the Strength of his Underſtanding. 
Bears, Lions, Boars, Wolves, and Dogs, and 
other Animals imploy their bodily ' Force one 
againſt another, in which as many of them are 
fuperior to Men, both in Strength and Fierce-- 


| neſs, ſo they are all ſubdued by the Reaſon and: 


Underſtanding that is in him. 


The only Deſign of the Utprans in War, is 


to obtain that by Force, which if it had been 
granted them in Time, would have prevented 
the War; or if that cannot be done, to take 
1 ſo 
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ſo ſevere a Revenge of thoſe that have injured 
them, that they may be terrified from doing the 
like in all Time coming. By theſe Ends they 
meaſure all their Deſigns, and manage them ſo, 
that it is viſible that the Appetite of Fame or 
Vain-glory, does not work ſo much on them, as 
a juſt Care of their own Security. 
Ass ſoon as they declare War, they take care 
to haye a great many Schedules, that are ſealed 
with their common Seal, . affixed in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous Places of their Enemies Country. This 
is carried ſecretly, and done in many, Places all 
at once. In thoſe they promiſe great Rewards 
to ſuch as ſhall kill the Prince, and leſſer in Propor- 
tion to ſuch as ſhall kill any other Perſons, who 
are thoſe on whom, next to the Prince himſelf, 
they caſt the chief Blame of the War. And 
they double the Sum to him, that inſtead of 
killing the Perſon ſo marked out, ſhall take him 
alive, and put him in their Hands. They offer 
not only Indemnity, but Rewards, to uch of 
the Perſons themſelves that are ſo marked, if 
they will act againſt their Countrymen : By 
this Means thoſe that are named in their Sche- 
dules, become not only diſtruſtful of their Fellow- 
Citizens, but are jealous of one another: And 
are much diſtracted by Fear and Danger; for it 
has often fallen out, that many of them, and 
even the Prince himſelf, have been betray'd by 
thoſe in whom they have truſted moſt: For the 
Rewards that the Utopians offer, are fo unmea- 
furably W that there is no Sort of Crime to 
which Men cannot be drawn by them. They 
conſider the Riſque that thoſe run, who under- 
take ſuch Services, and offer a Recompence pro- 
portioned to the Danger; not only a vaſt deal 
of Gold, but great Revenues in Lands, that 


lie 


crue] Thing; but they 


of the Nobility, to aſpire 
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| lie among other Nations that are their Friends, 


where they may go and enjoy them very ſecure- 
and they obſerve the Promiſes they make of 
dhe Ein Kind — religiouſly. They do —_ much 
approve of this Way of corrupting their Enemies, 
— it appears to others to be a baſe and 
look on it as a wiſe 
Courſe, to make an End of that which would 
be otherwiſe a great War, without ſo much as 
hazarding one Battle to decide it. They think 
it likewiſe an Act of Mercy and Love to 
Mankind, to prevent the great Slaughter of thoſe 
that muſt otherwiſe be killed in the Progreſs of 
the War, both of their own Side, and of their 
Enemies, by the Death, of a few. that are moſt 
guilty; and that in ſo doing, they are kind even 
to their Enemies, and pity them — leſs than their 
own People, as knowing that the greater Part of 
them do not engage in the War of their own 
accord, but are driven into it by the Faſhions of 
their Prince. 
Ifthis Method does not ſucceed with them, then 


they ſow Seeds of Contention among their 'Ene- 


mies, and animate the-Prince's Brother, or ſome 
-=_ the Crown. If 
they cannot diſunite . domeſtick Broils, 
then they engage their — ma againſt them, 
and e them ſet on Foot ſome old ä — 
which are never wanting to Princes, when they 
have Occafion for them. And they fupply. them 
plentifully with Money, though but very ſpar- 
] with any Auxiliary Troops: For are 
— — of — — 4h un — 


not willingly exchange one of them, even with | 


the Prince of their Enemies Country. 
But as they keep their Gold and — 
ſor ſuch an Occaſion, ſo when that offers _ 
they 
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they eaſily part with it, ſince it would be no 
Inconvenience to them, though they ſhould re- 
ſerve nothing of it to themſelves, For beſides 
the Wealth that they have among them at 
Home, they have a vaſt Treaſure abroad; 
many Nations round about them, being deep in 
their Debt: So that they hire Soldiers from all 
Places for carry ing on their Wars; but chiefly 
from the Zapolets, who live five hundred Miles 
from Itopia eaſtward. They are a rude, wild, 
and fierce Nation, who delight in the Woods 
and Rocks, among which they were born and 
bred up. They are hardned both againſt Heat, 
Cold, and Labour, and know nothing of the De- 
licacies of Life. They do not apply themſelves 
to Agriculture, nor de they care either for their 
Houſes or their Clothes. Cattle is all that they 
look after; and for the greateſt part, they live 
either by their Hunting, or upon Rapine; and 
are made, as it were, only for War. They 
watch all Opportunities of engaging . in it, and 
very readily embrace ſuch as are offered them. 
Great Numbers of them will often go out, and 
offer themfelves upon a very low Pay, to ferve 
any that will employ them? They know- none 
of the Arts of Life, but thoſe that lead to the 
taking it away; they ſerve thoſe that hire them, 
both with much Courage and great Fidelity ; but 
will not engage to ſerve for any determin'd 
Fime, and agree upon ſuch Terms, that the next 
Day they may go over to the Enemies of thoſe 
whom they ſerve, if they offer them à greater 
Pay: And they will perhaps return to them the 
Day after that, upon a Higher Advance of their 
Pay. There are fev Wars in which they make 
not a conſiderable Part of the Armies of both 
Sides: So it falls often out, that they that a 


of 


To 3 1 . O PIA. „ 
be no of Kin to one another, and were hired in the 
Id re- ſame Country, and fo have lived long and fa! 
zeſides miliarly together; yet they forgetting both their 


m at Relation and former Friendſhip, kill one another 
road; upon no other Conſideration, but becauſe they are 


ep in hired to it for a little Money, by Princes of dif- 
m all ferent Intereſts: And ſo great Regard have they 
hiefly to Money, that they are eafily: wrought on by 
Miles the Difference of one P enny a Day, 0. change 


wild, Sides. So entirely does their Avarice turn them, 
oods and yet this Money on which they are ſo much 
and ſet, is of little Uſe: to them; for what they pur- 
Teat, chaſe thus with their Blood, they quickly. waſte 
De-. it on Luxury, which among them is but of a 
elves poor and miſerable Form. e148 to 
heir This Nation ſerves the LUiopians againſt all 
they People whatſoever, for they pay higher than any 
live other. The Liopians hold this for a Maxim, that 
and as they ſeek out the beſt Sort of Men for their 
hey own uſe at Home, ſo they make uſe. of this worſt 
and Sort of Men for the Conſumption of War, and 
em. therefore they hire them with the Offers of yaſt 
and Rewards, to expoſe themſelves to all Sorts of 
rve Hazards, out of which the greater Part never 
One Teturns to claim their Promiſes. Vet they make 
the them good moſt religiouſly to ſuch as eſcape, 
m, And this animates them to adventure again, when 
put there is Occaſion for it; for the Utopians are 
Yd not at all troubled how many of them ſoever 
xt happen to be killed; and reckon it a Service done 
Ie to Mankind, if they could be a. means to deliver 


ter the World from ſuch a lewd and vicious Satt of 
he People, that ſeem to have run together, as to the 
eir Drain of human Nature. Next to theſe they are 
ke ſerved in their Wars, with thoſe upon whoſe Ac- 
th count they undertake them, and with the Auxi- 
Liary Troops of their other Friends, to whom they 
of e | | join 
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join ſome few of their own: People, and ſend 
ſome Man of eminent and approved Virtue to 
command in chief. There are two ſent with 
him, who during his Command, are but private 
Men, but the firſt is to ſucceed him if he ſhould 
to be either killed or taken; and in Caſe 
of the like Misfortune to him, the third comes 
in his Place; and thus they provide againſt ill 
Events, that ſuch Accidents as may befal their 
Generals, may not endanger their Armies. When 
they draw out Troops of their on ar — they 
take ſuch out of every City as freely offer them- 
ſelves, for none are forced to go againſt their 
Wills, ſince: they think that if any Man is preſ- 
ſed that wants Courage, he will not only act 
faintly,” but by his Cowardice he will diſhearten 
others. But if any Invaſion is made of their 
Country, they make uſe of ſuch Men, if they 
have good Bodies, though they are not brave; 
and either put them aboard their Ships, or place 
them on the Walls of their Towns, that being 
ſo poſted, they may not find Occaſions of flying 
away; and thus either Shame, the Heat of Acti- 
on, or the Impoſſibility of flying, bears down 
their Cowardice; and ſo they make often a Vir- 
tue of Neteſſity, and behave themſelves well, 
becauſe nothing elſe is left them. But as they 
force no Man to go into any foreign War againſt 
his Will, ſo they do not hinder ſuch Women as 
are willing to go along with their Husbands: 
On the contrary, they encourage and praiſe them 
much for doing it; they ſtand oſten next their 
Husbands in the Front of the Army. They alſb 
place thoſe that are related together, and Parents, 
and Children, Kindred, and thoſe that are mu- 
tually allied, near one another; that thoſe whom 


aſſiſting 
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aſſiſting one another, may be the neareſt and 
readieſt to do it; and it is Matter of great Re- 
proach, if Husband or Wife ſurvive one another, 
or if a Child ſurvives his Parent, and therefore 
when they come to be engaged in Action, they 
continue to fight to the laſt Man, if their Ene- 
mies ſtand before them: And as they uſe all 
at Methods to avoid the endangering. their 
own Men; and if it is poſſible, let all the Action 
and Danger fall upon the Troops that they hire; 
ſo if it comes to that, that they muſt engage, 
they charge then with as much Courage, as they 
avoided it before with; Prudence: Nor is it a 
fierce Charge at firſt, but it encreaſes by De- 
grees; and as they continue in Action, grow 
more obſtinate, and preſs harder upon the Enemy, 
inſomuch that they will much ſooner die than 
give Ground; for the certainty in which they 
are, that their Children will be well looked after, 
when, they are dead, frees them from all Anxiety 
concerning them, which does often-maſter Men 
of great Courage; and thus they are animated 
by a noble and invincible Reſolution, Their 
Skill in Military Matters encreaſes their Courage; 
and the good Opinions which are infufed in them 


during their Education, according to the Laws of 


the Country, and their Learning, add more Vi- 
gour to their Minds: For as they do not un- 
dervalue Life to that Degree of throwing it away 
too prodigally; ſo they are not ſo indecently fond of 


it, that when they ſee they muſt ſacrifice it ho- 


nourably, they will preſerve it by baſe and un- 
becoming Methods. In the greateſt Heat of Ac- 
tion, the braveſt of their Vouth, that have joint - 
ly devoted themſelves for that Piece of Service, 
ſingle out the General of their Enemies, and ſet 
on him either openly, or lay an nn ſor 
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him: If any of them are ſpent and wearied in 


the Attempt, others come in their ſtead, ſo that 


they never give over purſuing him, either by cloſe 
Weapons, when they can get near him, or thoſe 
that wound at a Diſtance, when others get in 
between: Thus they ſeldom fail to kill or take 
him at laſt, if he does not ſecure himſelf by 
Flight. When they gain the Day in any Battle, 
they kill as few as poſſibly they can; and are 
much more ſet on taking many Priſoners, than 
on killing thoſe that fly before them: Nor do 
they ever let their Men ſo looſe in the Purſuit 
of their Enemies, that they do not retain an 
entire Body ſtill in Order; ſo that if they have 
been forced to engage the laſt of their Battalions, 
before they could gain the Day, they will rather 
let their Enemies all eſcape than purſue them, 
when their own. Army is in Diſorder; remem- 
bring well what has often fallen out to themſelves; 
that when the main Body of their Army has been 

quite defeated and broken, ſo that their Enemies 
reckoning the Victory was ſure and in their 
Hands, have let themſelves looſe into an irre- 
gular Purſuit, a fe of them that lay for a Re- 
ſerve, waiting a fit Opportunity, have fallen on 
them when they were in this Chace, ſtraggling 
in Diforder, ' apprehenſive of no Danger, but 
counting the Day their own; and have turned 
the whole Action, and ſo wreſting out of their 
Hands a Victory that ſeemed certain and un- 
doubted, the vanquiſhed have of a ſudden become 
-victorious, 4 „ | 
It is hard to tell whether they are more dex- 
trous in laying or avoiding Ambuſhes : - They 
fometimes ſeem to fly when it is far from their 
Thoughts; and when they intend to give 


« 


Ground, they do it fo, that it is very hard to 


find 


1 
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find out their Deſign. If they ſee they are ill 


poſted, or are like to be overpowered: by Num- 


bers, then they either march off in the Night 
with great Silence, or by ſome Stratagem they 
delude their Enemies: If they retire in the Day- 
Time, they do it in ſuch Order, that it is no lefs 
dangerous to fall upon them in a Retreat, than in 
a March. They fortify their Camps well, with 
a; deep and large Trench; and throw up the 
Earth that is dug out of it for a Wall; nor do 
they employ only their Slaves in this, but the 
whole Army works at it, except thoſe that are 
hen upon the Guard; ſo that when ſo many 
Hands are at work, a great Line and a ſtrong 
Fortification is finiſhed in ſo ſhort a Time, that 
it is ſcarce credible. |T heir Armour is very ſtrong 
for Defence, and yet is not ſo heavy as to make 
them uneaſy in their Marches; they can even 
im with it. All that are trained up to War, 
practiſe ſwimming mut: Both Horſe and Foot 
make great uſe of Arrows, and are very expert 
at it: They have no Swords, but fight with. a 
Foll- ax that is both ſharp and heavy, by which 
they thruſt or ſtrike down an Enemy; they are 


Very goodat finding out warlike Machines, and 


diſguiſe them ſo well, that the Enemy does not 


perceive them, till he feels the Uſe: of them; fo 


that he cannot prepare ſuch a Defence againſt 
them, by which they might be made ridiculous, 
as well as uſeleſs; the chief Conſideration had 
in- the making them, is, that they may be eaſily 
RR 

If they agree to a Truce, they obſerve it ſo 
religiouſly, os no Provocations will make them 


- 
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that neither Horſe nor Foot may tread it down, 
for they do not know but that they may 
have Uſe for it themſelves. They hurt no 
Man that they find diſarmed, unleſs he is a Spy. 
-When a Town is ſurrendred to them, they dike 
it into their Protection: And when they carry 
a Place by Storm, they never plunder it, but 
put thoſe only to the Sword that oppoſed the ren- 
dring of it up, and make the reſt of the Garriſon 
Slaves, but for the other Inhabitants, they do 
them no hurt; and if any of them had adviſed a 
Surrender of it, they give them good Rewards 
out of the Eſtates of ' thoſe that they condemn, 
anddiftribute the reſtamong their Auxiliary Troops, 
but they themſelves take no Share of the Spoil. 

When a War is ended, they do not oblige their 
Friends to reimburſe them of their Expence in it; 


but they take that from the conquered, either in 


Money which they keep for the next Occaſion, 


or in Lands, out of which a conſtant Revenue is 
to be paid them; by 
nue which they draw out from ſeveral Countries 
on ſuch Occaſions, is now riſen to above 700,000 


Ducats a Year. They ſend ſome of their o wn 


People to receive theſe Revenues, who have Or- 
ders to live magnificently, and like Princes, and 
ſo they conſume much of it upon the Place; and 
either bring over the reſt to'Utopia, or lend it to 
that Nation in which it lies. This they moſt 
commonly do, unleſs ſome! great Occaſion which 
falls out, but very ſeldom, ſhould oblige them to 
call for it all. It is out of theſe Lands that they 
aAſſign thoſe Rewards to ſuch as they encourage 
to adventure on deſperate Attempts, which was 
mentioned formerly. If any Prince that engages 
in War with them, is making Preparations for 
invading their Country, they prevent him, and 
12411 


make 


many Increaſes, the Re- 
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us his Cuntry dbe Best of the War; Kit they 


do not willingly ſuffer any War to break in up- 
on their Iſland ; and if that ſhould happen, they 
would only defend themſelves by their own Peo- 


ple; but would not at all call for Auxiliary 


Troops to their Aſſiſtance. 


— — * 


„ 
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T*HERE are ſeveral Sorts of Religions, not 
only in different Parts of the Iſland, but even 
in every Town; ſome worſhipping the Sun, others 
the Moon, or one of the Planets: Some wor- 


0 


ſnip ſuch Men as have heen eminent in former 


Times for Virtue, or Glory, not only as ordi- 


nary Deities, but as the ſupream God: Vet the 


greater and wiſer Sort of them worſhip none of 


theſe, but adore one eternal, invifible infinite, and 


incomprehenſible Deity ; as a Being that is far a- 


bove all our Apprehenſions, that is ſpread over 
the whole Univerſe, not by its Bulk, but by its 
Power and Virtue ; him they call the Father of 
all, and acknowledge that the Beginnings, the 
Enereaſe, the Progreſs, the V iciffitudes, and the 


end of all Things come only from him; nor do 


they offer divine Honours to any but to him alone. 
And indeed, though they differ concerning other 


Things, yet all agree in this; that they think 


there is one fupream Being that made and go- 
verns the World, whom they call in the Lan- 
guage of their Country, Mithras. They differ in 


this, that one thinks the God whom he wor- 


ſhips is this ſupregm Being, and another thinks 


that his Idol is that God; but they all agree in 
one Principle, that whatever is this ſupream Be- 


ing, 
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in 4 * ry cual great, Eſſence, to whoſe Glory 
onours are aſeribed by the Con- 
22 of 51 20 Nan Tee? 0 
By Degrees, they all all off from the various 
Superſtitions that are among them, and grow up 
to that one Religion that is moſt in Requeſt, and 
is much the beſt: And there is no Doubt to be 
made, but that all the others had vaniſhed long 
ago, if it had not happened that ſome unlucky 
Accidents, : falling, on thoſe ho wete adviſing 
the Change of thoſe ſuperſtitious Was Ways of Wor- 
ſhip ; theſe have been aſcribed not to Chance, 
but to ſomewhat from Heaven; ; and ſo have 
raiſed in them a Fear, that the God, whoſe 
Worſhip was like to be abandoned, has interpoſ- 
ed and revenged Hine on. thoſe, that deſigned | 
* ee 
Aktes they Had. heard from us, an Account 
of the Doctrine, the Courle of Life, Th the Mi- 
racles of Chriſt, and of the wonderful Conſtan- 
cy of ſo many y Martyrs, whoſe Blood, that was 
ſo willingly offered up by them, was the chief 
Occaſion of ſpreading, their Religion oyer a vaſt 
Number of Nations; it is not to be imagined how 
inclined they were to receive it. I ſhall not de- 
termine whether this proceeded from any ſecret 
Inſpiration of God, or whether it was becauſe 
it med ſo favourable to that Community of 
Gools, which is an Opinion ſo particular, as 
well as fo dear to them ;. ſince they perceived 
that Chriſt and his Followers lived by that Rule; 
and that it was ſtill kept up in ſome Communi- 
ties among the ſincereſt Sort of Chriſtians, From 
which ſoever of theſe Motives it might be, true it 
is, that many of them came over to our Religion, 
and were initiated. into it by Baptiſm. But as 
two of our Number were dead, . ſo none of * 
our 
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four. that- ſurvived, were Prieſts Orders; 
therefore we could do no more * baptize them; 
ſo that to our great Regret, they could not par- 
take of the other Sacraments, that can only be 
adminiſtred by Prieſts: But they are inſtructed 
concerning them, and long moſt vehemently for 
them; and they were diſputing very much among 
themſelves, Whether one that were choſen by 
them to be a Prieſt, would not be thereby qua- 
lified to do all the Things that belong to that 
Character, even though he had no Authority de- 
rived from the Pope; and they ſeemed to be re- 
ſolved to chooſe ſome for that Imployment, but 
they had not done it when I left them. 
Thoſe among them that have not received our 
Religion, yet do not fright any from it, and uſe 
none ill that goes over, to it; ſo that all the 
while I was there, one Man was only puniſhed 
on this Occaſion, He being newly baptized, did, 
notwithſtanding all that we could ſay to the 
contrary, diſpute publickly concerning the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, with more Zeal than Diſcretion; 
and with ſo much Heat, that he not only pre- 
ferred our Worthip to theirs, but condemned all 
their Rites as profane; and cried out againſt all 


that adhered to them, as impious and facrilegi- 


ous Perſons, that were to be damned to everlaſt- 
ing Burn 95. Upon this he, having preached 
theſe Things often, was ſeized on, and aſter a 
Trial, he was condemned to Baniſhment, not 
for having diſparaged their Religion, but for his 
inflaming the People to Sedition: For this is 
one of their ancienteſt Laws, that no Man, ought 
to be puniſhed for his Religion. At the firit. 
Conſtitution of their Government, Utopus having 
underſtood, that before his coming among them, 
the old Inhabitants had been engaged in great- 


Quarrels 
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Duarrels concerning Religion, by which they 
were fo broken among themſelves, that he found 
it an eaſy Thing to conquer them, fince they 
did not unite their Forces againſt him, but every 
different Party in Religion fought by themſelves : 
Upon that, after he had ſubdu'd them, he made 
a Law that every Man might be of what Reli- 
gion he pleaſed, and might endeavour to draw 
others to it by the Force. of. Argument, and by 
amicable and modeft Ways, but without bitter- 
nefs againſt thoſe of other Opinions ; but that he 
ought to uſe no other Force but that of Per- 
ſuaſion; and was neither to mix Reproaches 
nor Violence with it ; and ſuch as did otherwiſe 
were to be condemned to Baniſhment or Sla- 


very. | 

This Law was made by Utepus, not only for 
preferving the. publick Peace, which he ſaw ſuf- 
fered much by daily Contentions and Irreconcila- 
ble Heats in theſe Matters, but becauſe he thought 
the Intereſt of Religion it ſelf required it. He 
Judged it was not fit to determine any Thing 
raſhly in that Matter ; and feemed to doubt whe- 
ther thoſe different Forms of Religion might not 
all come from God, who might inſpire Men dif- 
ferently, he being poſſibly pleaſed with a Varie- 
ty in it: And ſo he thought it was a very inde- 
cent and fooliſh Thing for any Man to Aehten 
and threaten other Men to believe any Thing 
becauſe it ſeemed true to him; and in caſe that 
one Religion were certainly true, and all the reſt 
falſe, he reckoned that the nativę Force of Truth 
would break forth at laſt, and ſhine bright, if it 
were managed only by the Strength of Argu- 
ment, and with a willing Gentleneſs; whereas if 

ſuch Matters were carried on by Violence and 

Tumults, then, as the wickedeſt Sort of Men is 
. * | 9 always 


FOP LA. t: 
Aways the moſt obſtinate, ſo the holieſt and 
beſt Religion in the World might be over- 
laid with ſo much fooliſh Superſtition, that 
it would be quite choaked with it, as Corn is 
with Briars and Thorns; therefore he left Men 
wholly to their Liberty in this Matter, that they 
might be free to believe as they ſhould ſee Cauſe; 
only he made a ſolemn and ſevere Law againſt 
ſueh as ſhould ſo far degenerate from the Digni- 
ty of human Nature, as to think that our Souls 
died with our Bodies, or that the World was go- 
verned by Chance, without a - wiſe over-ruling 
Providence: For-'they did all formerly believe 
that there was a State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments to the Good and Bad after this Life; and 
look on thoſe that think otherwiſe, as ſcarce 
fit to be counted Men, ſince they degrade ſo no- 
ble a Being as our Soul is, and reckon it to be 
no better than a Beaft's ; fo far are they from 
— on ſuch Men as fit for human Society, 
or to be Citizens of a well- ordered Common- 
wealth; ſince a Man of ſuch Principles muſt 
needs, as oft as he dares do it, deſpiſe all their 
Laws and Cuſtoms: For there is no doubt to be 
made, that a Man who is afraid of nothing but 


the Law, and apprehends nothing after Death, 


will not ſtand to break through all the Laws of 
his Country, either by Fraud or Foree, that ſo 
he may ſatisfy his Appetites. They never raiſe 
po hold theſe Maxims, either to 1 — 
or Offices, nor employ them in 
Truſt, e Men of bas and ſor- 
ad Minds: Yer they do n ot -punith them, be- 
cauſe they lay this « 1 that a 
Man cannot make himſelf believe any thing he 


Don 3 nor do drive any to diſſemble their 
* * Thoughts 
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Thoughts, by threatnings, ſo that Men are not 
tempted to lie or diſguiſe* their Opinions among 
them; which being a Sort of Fraud, is abhorred 
by the Utepians : They take indeed care that they 
may not argue for theſe Opinions, eſpecially be- 
fore the common People: But they do ſuffer, and 
even encourage them to diſpute concerning them 
in private with their Prieſts, and other grave 
Men, being confident that they will be cured of 
thoſe mad Opinions, by having reaſon laid before 
them. There are many among them that run far 
to the other Extream, tho it is neither thought 
an ill nor unreaſonable Opinion, and therefore is 
not at all diſcouraged-. They think that the 
Souls of Beaſts are immortal, tho? far inferior to 
the Dignity of the human Soul, and not capable 
of ſo great a Happineſs. They are almoſt all of 
them very firmly perfuaded, that good Men will be 
infinitely happy in another State; ſo that tho 
they are compaſſionate to all that are Sick, yet 
they lament no Man's Death, except they ſee 
him part with Life uneaſy, and as if he were 
forced to it; for they look on this as a very ill pre- 
ſage, as if the Soul being conſcious to it ſelf of 
Guilt, and quite hopeleſs, were afraid to die, 
from: ſome ſecret Hints of approaching Miſery. 
They think that ſuch a Man's Appearance be- 
ſore God, cannot be acceptable to him, who 
being called on, does not go out chearfully, but 
is backward and unwilling, and is, as it were, 
dragged to it. They are ſtruck with Horror, 
when they ſee any die in this Manner, and car- 


ry them out in Silence, and with Serrow, and 


4 praying God that he would be: merciful to the 
Errors of the . departed Soul, they lay the Body 
in the Ground: But when any die chearfully, 
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e not and full of Hope, they do not mourn for them, 1 
but ſing Hymns when they carry out their Bo- 1 


dies, and commending their Souls very earneſtly 
to God, in ſuch a Manner, that their whole 
Behaviour is rather grave than ſad, they burn 
their Body, and ſet up a Pillar where the Pile 
was made, with an Inſcription to the Honour of 
ſuch Men's Memory. And when they come 
from the Funeral, they diſcourſe of their good 
Life, and worthy Actions, but ſpeak of nothing; 
oftner and with more Pleaſure, than of their Se- 
renity at their Death. They think ſuch Re- 
ſpect paid to the Memory of good Men, is 
both the greateſt Incitement to engage others ta 
follow their Example, and the moſt acceptable 
Worſhip that can be offered them ; for they be- 
lieve that tho* by the. Imperfection of human 
Sight, they are inviſible to us, yet they are pre- 
ſent among us, and hear thoſe Diſcourſes that 
paſs. concerning themſelves. . And they think 
that it does not agree to the Happineſs of depatt- 
ed Souls, not to be at Liberty to be where they 
| will: Nor do they imagine them capable of the 
Ingratitude of not defiring to ſee thoſe Friends, 
with whom they lived on Earth in the ſtricteſt 
Bonds of. Love and Kindneſs: And they judge, 
that ſuch good Principles, as all other good 
Things, are rather increaſed than leflened in 
good Men after their Death : So that they con- 
clude they are ſtill among the Living, and do 
obſerve all that is ſaid or done by them. And 
they engage in all Affairs that they ſet about, 
with ſo much the more Aſſurance, truſting to 
their Protection; and the Opinion that they have 
of their Anceſtors being ſtill preſent, is a great 
Reſtraint on them from all ill Deſigns. 
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and laugh at all Sorts of Augu- 


ok 2 the other vain and ſuperſtitious Ways 
of Divination, that are ſo much obſerved among 


| other” Nations; ; but "they have great Reverence 


for ſuch Miracles as cannot flow from any of 
the Powers of Nature, and look on them as Ef- 
fects and Indications of the Preſence of the Su- 


pream Being, of 'which they ſay many Inſtan- 


ces have occurred among them; and tant! ſome- 
times their publick Prayers, which upon ou 
and —_— Oceafions they have ſoleinn! 
up to „with aſfured Confidence of 
Heard, have been anſwered i in a miraculous Mar 
ner. 
They think the contemplating God in his 
Works, and the ad him for them, is a Ve- 
ry acceptable Piece of Worſhip to him. 
There are many among them, that upon a 
Motive of Religion, neglect Learning, and ap- 
ply themſelves to no Sort of Study; nor do they 
allow themſelves any Leiſure- time, but are per- 
petually employed in doing ſomewhat, believing 
that by the gocd Things that a Man dces he ſc- 
Cures eh himſelf that Ha ineſs that comes af- 
ter Death. Some of theſe viſit the Sick ; others 
mend High-ways, cleanſe Ditches, or” repair Brid- 
ges, and dig Turf, Gravel, or Stones. Others 
fell and cleave Timber, and bring Weod, Corn, 
and other Neceflaries, on Carts into their 
Towns. Nor do theſe only ſerve the Publick, 
but they ſerve even private Men, more than the 
Slaves themſelves do: For if there is any where 
a rough, hard, and fordid Piece of Work to be 
done, from nch many are fri ghtened by the 
Labour and Loathſomeneſs of it, if not the de- 
{air of accompliſhing it, they do chearfully, and 
of their own Accord; take that to their Share; 
and 


E 


r an 
and by that Means, as they eaſe others very 
much, ſo they afflict themſelves, and ſpend their 
whole Life in hard Labour: And yet they do 
not value themſelves upon that, nor leſſen 
other People's Credit, that by ſo doing they 
=— raiſe their own'; but by their ſtooping to 
fuch ' fervile Employments, they arg ſo far from 
being deſpiſed, that they are ſo much the more 
eſteemed by the whole Nation, | 
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* us Of theſe there are two Sorts: Some live un- ; 

being married and chaſte, and abſtain from eating any | 

Man- Sort of Fleſh; and thus weaning themſelves M 
from all the Pleaſures of the preſent Life, which 9 

his they account hurtful, they purſue, even by the y 

a ve- hardeft and painfulleſt Methods poſſible, that 

; bleſſedneſs which they hope for hereafter ; and = 

on 2 the nearer they approach to it, they are the | 

ap- more chearful and earneſt in their Endeavours af- 

they ter it. Another Sort of them is leſs willing te 

per- put themſelves to much Toil, and ſo they prefer 

ving à married State to a ſingle one; and as they do not 

> ſes deny themſelves the Pleaſure of it, fo they think 

af⸗ the begetting of Children is a Debt which they 

hers owe to human Nature, and to their Country: 


Nor do they avoid any Pleaſure that does not hinder 
Labour; and therefore they eat Fleſh ſo much the 
more willingly, becauſe they find themſelves ſo 
much the more able for Work by it: The Uto- 
Pian look upon theſe as the wiſer Sect, but they 
" efteem the others as the Holier. They would in- 
. deed laugh at any Man, that upon the Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, would prefer an unmarried State 
to a Married, or a Life of Labour to an eaſy Life: 
But they reverence and admire ſuch as do it upon 
a Motive of Religion, There is nothing in 
which' they are more cautious, than in giving 
their Opinion poſitively concerning any Sort of 
G3 Religions 
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Religion. . The Men that lead thoſe ſevere 
Lives, are called. in the Language of their Coun- 


Brutheskas, which anſwers to thoſe we call 


ligious Orders. 


- Their Prieſts are Men of eminent Piety, and 


therefore they are but few, for there are only 
| thirteen in every Town, one for every Temple 
in it; but when they go to War, ſeven of theſe 

go out with their Fe orces, and ſeven others are 
choſen to ſupply their Room in their Abſence ; 
but theſe enter again upon their Employment 
when they return; and thoſe who ſerved in their 
Abſence, attend upon the High-Prieſt, till Va- 
cancies fall by Death; for there is one that is ſet 
over all the reſt. They are choſen by the People 
as the other Magiſtrates are, by Suffrages given in 
ſecret, for preventing of Factions: and when they 


are choſen, 18 are conſecrated oy the College of 


are of all ſacred Things, and the 


Prieſts. The 


Worſhip of God, and an Inſpection into the Man- 


ners of the People, is committed to them. It is 


a Reproach to a Man to be ſent for by any of 


them, or to be eyen ſpoke to in ſecret by them, 
for that always gives ſome Suſpicions: All that is 
incumbent on them, is only to exhort and ad- 


moniſh People; for the Power of correcting and 
puniſhing ill Men, belongs wholly to the Prince, 
and to the other Magiſtrates: The fevereſt thing 
that the Prieſt does, is the excluding of Men that 


are deſperately wicked from joining in their Wor- 
ſhip: There's not any Sort of Puniſhment that 


is more dreaded by them than this, for as it loads 


them with Infamy, fo it fills them with ſecret 
Horrors, ſuch is their Reverence to their Religi- 
on; nor will their Bodies be long exempted from 
their Share of Trouble; ſor if they do not very 


— 
* 
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quickly 
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yore ſatisfy the Prieſts of the Truth of their 
epentance, they are ſeized on by the Senate, and 
puniſhed for their Impiety. The breeding of the 
Youth belongs to the Prieſts, yet they do: not take 
fo much care of inſtructing them in Letters, as 
of forming their Minds and Manners aright; and 
they uſe all poſſible Methods to infuſe very early 
in the tender and flexible Minds of Children, ſuch 
Opinions as are both good in themſelves, and will 
be uſeful to their Country: For when deep Im- 
preſſions of theſe Tbings are made at that Age, 
they follow Men through the whole Courſe of 
their Lives, and conduce much for the preſerving 
the Peace of the Government, which ſuffers by 
nothing more than by Vices that riſe out of ill 
Opinions. The Wives of their Prieſts are the 
moſt extraordinary Women of the whole; Coun- 
try; ſometimes the Women themſelves are made 
Prieſts; though that falls out but ſeldom, nor are 
any but antient Widows choſen into that Order. 
2 of the Magiſtrates have greater Honour 
ꝓaid them, than is paid the Prieſts; and if they 
thould happen to commit any Crime, they would 


18 not be queſtioned for it: Their Puniſhment is left 
d- to God, and to their own Conſciences: For 
nd they do not think it lawful to lay Hands on any 
e, Man, how wicked ſoever he is, that has been in 
8 a a peculiar manner dedicated to God; nor do they | 
* find any great Inconvenience in this, both be- 0 
Lo cauſe they have ſo· few þ Pr ieſts, and becauſe theſe ; 
t are choſen with much Caution, ſo that it muſt be | 
8 a very unuſual Thing to find one who was mere c 
b ly. out of Regard to his Virtue, and for his being 0 
i eſteemed a ſingularly good Man, raiſed up to fo 


great a Dignity, degenerate into ſuch Corruption 
and Vice: And if 8 a Thing ſhould fall urls 
te ” Ot | OF 
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for Man is a changeable Creature; yet there be. 
ing a few Prieſts, and theſe having no Authority, 
but that which riſes out of the Reſpect that is paid 
them, nothing that is of great Conſequence to 
the Publick, can come from the Indemnity that 


Prieſts enj 
Mc They have. indeed! very K of them, iel 


greater Numbers ſharing in the ſame Honour, 
might make the Dignity. of that Order which they 
eſteem fo highly, to fink in its Reputation: 
They alſo think it is hard to find out many that are 
Bene a Pitch of Goodneſs, as to be 2 to =_ 
for which they judge that ordinary Vir- 
tues 4 not qualify a Man ſufficiently.» Nor are 
the Priefts in greater Veneration among them, 
than they are among their neighbouring Nations, 
as you may imagine by that which 1 think gives 
Occaſion for it. 
When the Utoprans engage in a Battle, the 
Prieſts that accompany them to the War, 
kneel down during the Action, in a Place not ar 
from the Field, apparelled in their ſacred Veſt» 
ments: And liftin up their Hands to Heaven, 
they pray, firſt for Peace, and then for Victory 
to . own. Side, an 1 that it may 
be gained without the Effuſion of much Blood on 
either Side; and when the Victory turns to their 
Side, they run in among their ' own'Men to re- 
ſtrain their Fury; and if any of their Enemies ſee 
them, or call to them, they are preſerved by that 
Means: And ſuch as can come ſo near them as 
to touch their Garments, have not only their 
Lives, but their Fortunes ſecured to them: It is 
upon this Account that all the Nations round 
about conſider them ſo much, and pay them ſo 
great Reverence, that they have been oftei oo ſe 
441 | . J able 
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able "Ae their own People from the Fury 
of their Enemies, than to ſave their Enemies from 
their Rage: For it has ſometimes fallen outs 
that when their Armies have been in Diſorder 
and forced to fly, fo that their Enemies were 
running upon the Slaughter and Spoil, the Prieſts 
by interpoſing, have ſtop'd the ſhedding of more 
Flood, and have ſeparated them from one ano- 
ther; ſo that by their Mediation, a Peace has 
deen concluded on very reaſonable Terms; nor 
is there any Nation about them ſo fierce, cruel, 
or barbarous, as not to look upon their Perſons as 
facred and inviolable. 

The firſt and the laſt Day of the Month, and of. 
the Vear, is a Feſtival : They meaſure their 
Months by the Courſe of the Moon ; and their 
Years by the Courſe of the Sun: The firſt Days 


are called in their Language the Cynemernes, and 


the laſt the Trapemernes, which anſwers in our 
Language to the Feſtival that begins, or ends the 


Seaſon, | 
They have magnificerit Temples, that are not 


only _ built, but are likewiſe of great Re- 


Which is neceſlary, ſince they have fo 


which flows not from any Error in the Archi- 
tecture, but is done on Deſign ; for their Prieſts 
think that too much Light diſtpates the Thoughts, 
and that a more moderate Degree of i it, both re- 
colle ts the Mind, and raiſes Devotion. Though 
there are many different Forms of Religion a- 
mong them, yet all theſe, how various ſoever, 


agree in the main Point, which is the worſhipping 


the divine Eſſence; and therefore there is nothing to 
de ſeen or heard in their Temples, in which the 


; ſeveral * among them not 9 


are a little dark within, 


for every Sect performs thoſe Rites that are pe- 
culiar to it, in their private Houſes, nor is there 


any Thing in the publick Worſhip, that contra- 


dicts the particular ways of thoſe different Sects. 
There are no Images for God in their Temples, 
ſo that every one may / repreſent him to his 
Thoughts, according, to-the Way, of his Religion; 
nor do they call this one God by any other 
Name, but that of Mithras, which is the com- 
mon Name by which they all expreſs the divine 
Eſſence, whatſoever otherwiſe they think it to be; 
nor are there any Prayers among them, but. ſuch. 
as every one of them may uſe without Pre- 
They meet in their Temples on the Evening 
of the Feſtival that concludes a Seaſon: And not 
having yet broke their Faſt, they thank God for 
their good Succeſs during that Year or Month, 
which is then at an end: And the next Day, 
being that which begins the new Seaſon, they meet 
early in their Temples, to pray for the happy Pro- 
greſs of all their Affairs during that Period, upon 
which they then enter. In the Feſtival; which 
concludes the Period, before they go to the 
Temple, both Wives and Children. fall on their. 
Hrs before their Husbands or Parents, and con 
les every Thing, in which they haye<ither erred 
os failed in. their Baty, and beg, pardon. for it: 
Thus all little, Diſcontents in Families are remo- 
ved, that ſa they may offer up their Deyotions 
with a pure and ſerene Mind; for. they hold it a 
eat Impiety to enter upon them with diſturbed 
Thoughts ;. or when they are conſcious to them- 
felves that they bear Hatred or Anger in their 
Hearts to any Perſon ;: and think that they, ſhould 
become liable to ſcyere Puniſhments,, if they, pre. 


ſumed 


„ A T O Þ. 1A; ma 
Pile to offer Sacrifices without chanſing their 
Hearts, and reconciling all their Differences. Tn 


the Temples, the two Sexes are ſeparated, the 
Men go to the right Hand, and the Women to the 


leſt: And the Males and Females do all place 
themſelves before the Head, and Maſter or Miſ- 


treſs of that Family to which they belong; ſo that 
thoſe who have = Governmentof them at home, 
may fee their Deportment in Publick: And they 
intermingle — fo, that the younger and the 


older may be ſet by one another; for if the 


nger Sort were all ſet together, they would 
perhaps trifle away that Time too much, in which 
they ought to beget in themſelves a moſt religi- 
ous Dread of the ſupream Being, which is the 
greateſt, and almoſt the only nn to Vir- 
AP 
They offer up no living Creature in 9 
nor do they think it ſuitable to the Divine Being, 
from whoſe Bounty it is'that theſe Creatures have 
rived. their Lives, to take Pleaſure in their 
Deaths, or the offering up their Blood, ; They 
burn Lenne, and other ſweet Odours, and have 
a, great Number of Wax Lights during their 


Worſhip ; not out of any Imagination that ſuch 
Oblations can add any Thing to the Divine Na- 


ture, for even Prayers do not that; but as it is 


'a harmleſs and pure way of worſhipping God, 


ſo they think thoſe ſweet Savours and Lights, to- 
ther with ſome other Ceremonies, do, by 2 
ſecret and unaccountable Virtue, elevate Men's 

Souls, and inflame them with more Force and 

Chearfulnek art the. Divine Worſhip. | 
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2 - The People appear all in the Temples in white 
Garments; but the Prieſt's Veſtments'are” parti- 
coloured ; both the Work and Colours are won- 
Aerſul: They are mads of no rich Materials, for 
they are neither embroidered,” nor ſet with preci. 
ous Stones, but are compoſed of the Plumes of 
ſeveral Birds, laid together with ſo much Art, 
and ſo neatly, that the true Value of them is far 
beyond the coſtlieſt Materials. They ſay, that in 
the ordering and placing thoſe Plumes, ſome dark 
"Myſteries are repreſented, which paſs down 
among their Prieſts in a feeret Tradition con- 
cerning them; and that they are as Hierogly- 
Phicks, putting them in Mind of the Bleſſings 
that they have received from God, and of their 
Duties, both to him and to their Neighbours. As 
ſoon as the Prieſt appears in thoſe Ornaments, 
they all fall proſtrate on the Ground, with ſo 
much Reverence and ſo deep a Silence, that ſuch 
as look on, cannot but be ſtruck with it, as if it 
were the Effect of the Appearance of a Deity. 
After they have been for ſome Time in this 
Poſture, they all ſtand up, upon a Sign given by 
the Prieſt, and ſing ſome H to the Honour 
of God, ſome muſical Inſtruments playing all 
the while. Theſe are quite of another Form than 
thoſe that are uſed among us: but, as many of 
them are much ſweeter than ours, ſo others are 
not to be compared to thoſe that we have. Yet 
in one Thing exceed us much, which is, 
that all their Muſiek, both Vocal and Inſtrumen- 
tal, does fo imitate and expreſs the Paſſions, and 
is ſo fitted to the preſent Occaſion, whether the 
Subject Matter of the Hymn is chearful, or made 
bo, appeaſe, or trouble, doleful, or angry; 1 
r | FO | E. 


U 
N die Muſick makes an Impreſſion of that which is 
phi repreſented, by which it enters deep intothe Hear- 
ers, and does very much affect and kindle them. 
When this is done, both Prieſts and People offer 
up very ſolemn Prayers to God in a ſet Form of 
Words; and theſe are fo compoſed, that what- 
ſoever is pronounced by the whole Aſſembly, 
may be likewiſe applied by every Man in parti- | 
cular to his own Condition; in theſe they ac- | 
knowledge God to be the Author and Governor . 
of the World, and the Fountain of all the Good: 
that they receive; for which they offer up their 
Thank iving to him ; and in particular, they 
bleſs him for his Goodneſs in ordering it ſo, that 
are born under a Government that is the 
happieſt in the World, and are of a Religion 
that they hope is the traeft of all ethers: But 
if they -are miſtaken, and if there is either a 
better Government, or à Religion more accep- 
table to God, they implore his Goodneſs to let 
them know it, vowing that they reſolve to fol- 
low him whitherſoever he leads them: But if their 
Government is the beſt, and their Religion the 
trueſt, then they pray that he may bortify 
them in it, and bring all the World, both to the 
| fame Rules of Life, and to the ſame Opinions 
concerning himſelf; unleſs, according to the 
unſearchableneſs of his Mind, he ispleaſed with a' 
Variety of Religions. Then they pray that God may 
give them an eaſy Paſſage at laſt to himſelf; not 
preſuming to ſet Limits to him, how eally or 
late it ſhould be; but if it may be wiſhed for, 
without derogating from his Supream Authority, 
they deſire rather to be quickly delivered, and to 
5 God, though by the terribleſt Sort of 
thy than to be ae long from ſeeing him, 
in 
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jn the moſt proſperous Courſe of Life poſſible. 


When this Prayer is ended, they all fall down 
again upon the Ground, and after a little while 

riſe up, and go home to Dinner ; and ſpend 
the reſt of the Day in Diverſion or Military Ex- 
erciſes. 

Thus have I deſcribed to you, as particularly as 1 
could, the Conſtitution of — Common- wealth, 
which I do not only think to be the beſt in the 
World, but to be indeed the only Common-wealth 
that truly deſerves that Name. In all other 
Places, it is viſible, that whereas People talk of 
a Common-wealth, every Man only ſeeks his own 
Wealth; but there where no Man has any Pro- 
perty, all Men do zealouſly purſue the good of 
the Publick : And indeed, it is no Wonder to 
fee Men act fo differently, for in other Common- 
wealths, every Man knows, that unleſs he pro- 

vides for himſelf, how. flouriſhing ſoever the 
Common-wealth may be, he muſt die of Hunger; 
ſo that he ſees the N eceſſity of preferring his 
own Concerns to the Publick ; but in Utopia, 
* every Man has a Right to every Thing, 
. do all know, that if Care is taken to 

54 the Publick Stores full, no private Man can 
want any Thing; for among them there is no 
unequal Diſtribution, ſo that no Man is poor, 
nor in any Neceſſity; and though no Man has 
any Thing, yet they are all rich; for what can 
make a Man fo rich, as to lead a ſerene and 
chearful Life, free from Anxieties; neither ap- 

prehending Want himſelf, nor vexed with the 

endleſs Complaints of his Wife? He is not a- 
fraid of the Miſery of his Children, nor is he 
contriving how to raiſe a Portion for his Daugh- 


ns but is ſecure in this, * both he and chi 
; | Wife, 


Wife, his Children and Grand-Children, to as 
many Generations as he can fancy, will all live, 
both plentifully and happily, ſince among them 
there is no leſs Care taken of thoſe who were 
ence engaged in Labour, but grow afterwards 
unable to follow it, than there is elſewhere for 
theſe that continue ſtill at it. I would gladly 
hear any Man compare the Juſtice that is among 


them, * that which is among all other Nati- 
ons; among whom, may I perſſh, if I ſee any 


Thing that looks either like Juſtice, or Equity; 
for has Juſtice is there in this, that a Nobleman, 
a Goldſmith, or a Banquer, or any other Man, 
that either does nothing at all, or at beſt is em- 
ployed in Things that are of no Uſe to the Pub- 
lick, ſhould live in great Luxury, and Splendor, 
upon that which is ſo ill acquired; and a mean 
Man, a Carter, a Smith, or a Ploughman, that 
works harder, even than the Beaſts themſelves, 
and is employed in Labours that are ſo neceſſary, 

that no Common · wealth could hold out an Year 
to an end without them, can yet be able to earn 
ſo poor a Livelihood out of it, and muſt lead ſo 


miſerable a Life in it, that the Beaſts Condition 


is much better than theirs? For as the Beaſts do 


not work ſo conſtantly, ſo they feed almoſt as 


well, and more pleaſantly ; and — no Anxi 

| about that which is to come, whereas theſe Men 
are depreſſed by a barren and fruitleſs Employ- 
ment, and are tormented with the 83 
of Want in their old Age; ſince that which they 
get by their daily Labour, does but maintain them 
at preſent, and is conſumed as faſt as it comes in; 


{ that there is no Overplus left them which _ 
"peace Age vals l | 
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Is not that Government both unjuſt and un- 


grateful, that is ſo prodigal of its Favours, to 
thoſe that are called Gentlemen, or Goldſmiths, 
— — — idle, or live either by Flat- 
tery, or by contriving the Arts of vain Pleaſure 
ani on the other Hand, takes no Care of thoſe 
of a meaner Sort, ſuch as Ploughmen, Colliers, 
and Smiths, without whom it could not ſubſiſt: 
But after the Publick has been ſerved. by them, 
and: that they tome to be oppreſſed with Ave, 
Sickneſs, and Want, all A Labours and the 
good that they have done is forgotten; and all 
the Recompence given them, is, that they are 
leſt to die in great Miſery: And the richer Sort 
are often endeavouring to bring the Hire of La- 
bourers lower; not only by their fraudulent Prac- 
tices, but by the Laws which they procure to be 

made to that Effect: So that though it is a 
Thing moſt unjuſt in it ſelf, to give ſuch ſmall 
— to thoſe who deſerve fo well of the Pub- 
lick, yet they have giventhoſe Hardſhips the Name 
and Colour of Juſtice, by Teen Laws to be 
— for regulating it. 

Therefore I muſt ſay, that as 1 kph or Mercy, 
Lean have no other Notion of all the other Go- 
vernments that I ſee or know, than that they 
are a Conſpiracy of the richer Sort, ho on Pre- 
tence of managing the Publick, do only purſue 
their private Ends, and deviſe all the Ways and 
Arts that they can findbr ; firſt, that they may, 
without Danger, preſerve all that they have ſo 
ill acquired, and then, that they may engage the 

Sort to toil and labour for . as low 
as is poffble, and oppreſs them as much as. 
they pleaſe : And if they can but prevail to get 


thele Contrivances eſtabliſhed, by the ſhow of 
| publick 
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publick Authority, which is conſidered as the Re- 
preſentative of the Whole People, then they are 
accounted Laws; And yet theſe wicked Men af- 
ter they have, by a moſt e Covetouſneſs, di- 

vided that among themſelves, with which all the reſt 


might have been well ſupplied, are far from that 


Happineſs, that is enjoyed among the Utopians : 
For the Uſe as well as the Deſire of Money being 


extinguiſhed, there is much Anxiety 5 great 


Occafions of Miſchief cut off with it: And who 


does not ſee that Frauds, Thefts, Robberies, 


Quarrels, Tumults, Contentions, Seditions, Mur- 


ders, Treacheries, and. Witchcrafts, that are in- 


deed rather puniſhed than reftrained by the Se- 
verities of Law, would all fall off, if Money 
were not any more valued by the World? Mens 
Fears, Solicitudes, Cares, Labours, and Watchy 
ings, would all periſh in the ſame Moment, that 
the Value of Mon did ſink: Even Poverty it 
ſelf, for the Relie ief of which Money ſeems moſt 
neceſſary, would fall, if there were no Money in 
the World, Andin Order to the apprehending 
this aright, take one Inſtance. 
Conkle: any Year that-has been ſo unfruitfu 


.e 


that many thouſands, have died of Hunger; a 
yet, if at the end of that Year a Survey were 


made of the Granaries; of all-the rich; Men that 
have ;hoarded up the Corn, it would be found 
that there wasenough among them, to have pre- 


yented all that Conſumption of Men that pe- 


riſhed ; in that Miſery: ; "And that if it had been 
deſtributed among aße 1e would have felt 
he terrible Effects of city; ſo eaſy a 
[ hang, would it be to 520 all ah Ne 
Life, if that blef ed. bike Sled. Money, that 


pretended to * or procuring it, 
were 
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| were not really the only T hing that obſtructed 
it. 
we 40 no doubt but rich Men are ſenſible of this, 
— that they know well how much a greater 
pinefs it were to want. nothin g that were ne- 
| fl ary, than to abound in many Superfluities; 
and to be reſcued out of ſo much Miſery, than 
to abound with ſo much Wealth: And I can- 
Not think but the Senſe of every Man's Intereſt; 
and the Authority of Chriſt's Commands, who 
as he was, infinitely wife, and fo knew what was 
beſt; ſo was not leſs good in diſcovering it to us, 
would” have drawn all the World over to the 
Laws of the Utopians, if Pride, that Plague of 
Human Nature, that is the Source of ſo much Mi- 
ſery, did not hinder it; which does not meaſure 
| Happineſs fo much by its own Conveniencies, as 
by the Miſeries of others; and would not be ſa- 
tisfied with being thought a a Gaddeſs, if none 
were left that were miſerable, over whom ſhe 
might inſult ; and thinks.its own Happineſs ſhines 
the brighter, by comparing it with the Misfor- 
zunes of other Perſons ; that ſo by difplaying its 
own Wealth, they may feel their Poverty the 
more ſenſibly, This is That infernal Serpent that 
creeps into the Breaſts of Mortals, an poſſeſſes 
them too much to be eaſily drawn out: And 
therefore I am glad that the Utopians have. fallen 
upon this Form of Government, in which I wiſh 
that all the World could be fo wiſe as to imitate 
them: For they have indeed laid down ſuch 2: 
Scheme and. Foundation of Policy, that as Men 
Jive happy under it, ſo it is like to be of great 
Continuance: For they having rooted out of the 
Minds of their People, all the Seeds, both of Am- 
N and Faction, there i is no Danger of any | 
Commotions 


Opportunity, In the mean while, though I can 


„ or or. r gy 
Eommotions at Home: Which alone has beep 
the Ruin of many States, that ſcemed otherwiſe 
to be well ſecured; but as long as they liye in 
Prace at Home, and are governed by fach good 
Laws, the-Envy of all their neighbouring Princes, 
who have often attempted their Ruin, but in 
vain, will never be able to put their State intg 
any Commotion or Diſorder. 85 
When Raphael had thus made an end of ſpeak- 
ing, though many Things occurred to me, both 
concerning the Manners and Laws of that People, 
that ſeemed very abſurd, as well in their Way 
of making of War, as in their Notions of Reli- 
gion, and divine Matters; together with feveral 
other Particulars, but chiefly that which ſeemed 
the Foundation of all the reſt, their living in 
common, without any Uſe of Money, by which 


all Nobility, Magnificence, Splendour, and Ma- 


; which, according to the common Opini- 
on, are the true Ornaments of a Nation, would 
be quite taken away; yet ſince I perceived that 
Raphael was weary, and I was not ſure whether 
he could eaſily bear Contradiction in theſe Mat- 
ters, remembring that he had taken Notice of 


 fome, who ſeemed to think that they were bound 
in Honour for ſupporting the Credit of their own 


Wiſdom, to find out ſome Matter of Cenſure in 
all other Men's Inventions, beſides their own; 
therefore; Lonly commended their Conſtitution 
and the Account they had given of it in general; 
and fo taking him by the Hand, I carried him to: 
Supper, and told him I would find out ſome other 
Time for examining that Matter more particu-- 
krly,. and for diſcourſing ; oe copiouſly con- 
cerning it; for which I wiſh.T may find a good 
not 
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agree to every Thing that Was re- 
ed by Raphael, 3 are many Things in 
the Common wealth o Utopia, that T rather wiſh 
than hope to ſee ollowel i out Govertiments 

ned Man be 8 that he is both a 
very „ a great Practice in 
the World. N 
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